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Get the “Promotion of the Month’, International’s 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did! 
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Want PROFITABLE trade 
like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone —so, call your International representative today. 


fnternational 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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HERE’S PROOF THAT VALIER’S SPECIALLY MILLED 


WHOLE WHEAT IS SUPERIOR 
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Research has definitely es- 
tablished the fact that to re- 
tain the distinctive, nutty, 
wheat flavor so desirable in 
wholewheat flour, it is neces- 
sary to grind the wheat on a 
specially designed mill so that 
the starch cells of the wheat 
berry will not be ruptured. 


Wholewheat flour ground on a regular 
flour mill does not have the proper 
¢ranulation, flavor and aroma, nor does 
it produce a loaf having the desirable 
characteristics compared with one 
baked from Valier’s Special Whole- 
wheat flour. Consequently, we have 
installed such a specially designed mill 
for our customers’ utmost satisfaction. 


VARIER & SPIES 


ST. Louis, mO: 





VALIER'S SPECIAL 


WHOLE WHEATS 


ORDINARY 


Valier’s Special Ordinary 
Wholewheat Wholewheat 


11 


Color of Crust 


Symmetry 
Uniformity of 


Bake 


External Value 


Texture 
Crumb Color 


Internal Value 
TOTAL GOORE ........ 





Valier’s special wholewheat flour for bread 
bakers is milled from clean, choice, washed 
and scoured, high gluten wheat .. . it has 
extra strength and can be used 100 per cent 
straight . . . and is the best that can be pro- 
duced. It is milled in only one (fine) granula- 
tion ... that best suited for the production 
of strictly wholewheat bread of good volume, 
odor, taste and appearance. Valier’s Special 
Wholewheat is absolutely uniform, has 
greater absorption and the bread will stay 
fresh longer. 


It will pay you to use Valier’s Special Whole- 
wheat flour. There is no substitute. 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
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WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers 0of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE.FLOURS 








FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 
E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


F, A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED 
_ 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 
* MEPHERSON, teat EEE, ‘ 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <g> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags are the hottest selling 
bags in the feed and flour business. Customers keep com- 
ing back for more of these popular, pastel-bordered bags 
that are so easily made into handsome pillowcases, 
aprons, scarves, etc. 


Sandman Bags will help sell your feed and flour, too. 
Ask the Bemis Man for details. 


Here’s Why Women Want 
Bemis Sandman Bags 


They come in five handsome pastel colors—blue, 
pink, green, yellow and orchid. They are made of 
superfine bleached cambric . .. smooth and strong. 
They are easily converted into pillowcases and 
other household items, at about one-third of store 
cost. THEY ARE A GREAT BARGAIN, 
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Sandman Posters for Your Dealers 
Ask your Bemis Man about multi-color Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag posters, imprinted with your brand 
name, for display in your dealers’ stores. 
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‘STERWIN PRESENTS 


a BETTER Chlorinator 


ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
STERWIN’S CONTINUOUS RESEARCH 


No. 2 No. 3 _ No.4 
AGITATOR AGITATOR AGITATOR 
AIR CHLORINE 


4 AIR 
~_ SHUT OFF 


FOR FAST, EFFICIENT 
7, and UNIFORM BLEACHING 





° e BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, 
For complete information write to: Weitnt Dallas, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, 
40. ~Minneapolis, Portland (Ore.), St. Lovis 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18,N. Y. 
Flour Service Div., 8 West 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT, BLEACHING AND MATURING 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





THE sparkling beauty and delightful taste 
of a top quality loaf of bread are more easily 
achieved with the best in flour. And I-H 
brands belong in that top-quality category. 
BREAD—Your Beat and They are expertly milled from wheats of 

Cheapest Food premium price, wheats carefully screened 
for just the right characteristics. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stee KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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THOROBREAD 


ERE in this country setting we have all the advan- 

tages in milling superior flour. We have rich wheat 
fields at our door. We have millers whose life work 
and pride is milling THORO-BREAD. We have a mod- 
ern automatic mill and laboratory, surpassed by none. 
But beyond those things we have an ideal — to keep 
THORO-BREAD the most respected name, fully justify- 
ing the title “the perfect flour.” 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS ; 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Airy Fairy has always been a fine cake 
flour. And Airy Fairy this year is the 
very best we've ever made. 















Airy Fairy gives your customer cakes 
that are as light, delicate and delicious 
as the finest that ever came out of her 
own oven. So let's keep her out of her 
kitchen; let’s make it easier for her to 
buy than to bake! 





Airy Fairy is available for shipment Nas THE: 
in mixed cars with bread flours from 
any Commander-Larabee mill. For a 
trial sample of Airy Fairy, see your 
Commander-Larabee representative next 
time he calls . . . or write us. 
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Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2 
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Agreement on [WA Seen in 30 Days 





$2 TO $2.10 RANGE PREDICTED 
PROBABLE PRICE AGREEMENT 





Negotiators Reported Getting Closer to Determination of 


Price Bargaining Basis; Congressional 


Approval of Price Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Unimpeachable 
sources here say that within 30 days 
the International Wheat Council will 
sign a renewal of the wheat agree- 
ment. 

The price problem, the major ob- 
stacle to renewal, is not insurmount- 
able according to these sources, and 
will be overcome. The last report of 
The Northwestern Miller of a prob- 
able settlement between $2 and $2.10 
bu. is an accurate gauge of the basis 
of the price determination of a new 
wheat pact. 

The new agreement price will in- 
clude carrying charges in the maxi- 
mum, but it is not known at this 
time if the carrying charge is to be 
pro-rated or included as a flat charge 
for the full year. 

If this inside information is cor- 
rect, doubt that Congress will ap- 
prove the decision should be dis- 
missed. As reported previously, lead- 
ing Republican House leaders said 
that Congress would accept a re- 
newal of the pact at any level be- 
tween $2 and $2.10 bu. as the maxi- 
mum price. That statement was in- 
terpreted to mean that Congress 
would settle at the lower line. This is 
not necessarily true. 


Confidence Shown 

Congress is placing great confidence 
in the trading of the leader of the 
U.S. delegation, D. A. FitzGerald, and 
would stand by any decision that he 
may submit to Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture. 

Much misinformation has been is- 
sued about the two sessions of the 
wheat council. Up to the end of last 
week there has been no definition of 
the price equation except for the fact 
that the exporters had told some im- 
porters that they could forget the 
old $1.80 maximum price. This led 
to a return by the importers to their 
home governments for further in- 
structions since many of them had 
come into the discussion with a com- 
mitment of an agreement of a maxi- 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
ro Ju 1 
I Feb et Fet 
10 11 l 16 
Gulf* 1.39 $1.39 $1 $1.39 
Gultt 1.34 1.34 l 1.34 
Gul 1.27 1.27 1.27 1.27 
Ea 1.4 1.45 1.47 1.50 
We 1.42 1.42 1.4 1.42 
W ir nts per bu.) 
To July 31 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Fet 
10 11 1 16 
Gu 49 49 i9 50 
Gu 47 17 i7 48 
Gu 44 44 i4 45 
Ea 51 51 2 53 
We ( 55 4 MU 
*Guif to all Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East all of Africa and adjacent 
islands 


+tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 
‘ t America, West Indies and 
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mum price not in excess of $1.80. 

Since there has been ample time 
for home governments to instruct 
their delegates on the maximum 
price, the U.S. delegation asked last 
week for a statement of an offer by 
the importers. That answer has not 
been forthcoming but will probably 
be submitted to the council session 
this week. By the end of this week 
the price proposals—on a trading ba- 
sis—will probably be laid on the line 
by both sides. 

Strange Aspect 

A strange aspect of the proposals 
of the importers is that while they 
press for a lower or present maxi- 
mum price in a renewed agreement 
on the grounds that price levels will 
fall, the importers fail to ask for 
a reduction of the minimum price. 
This position does not seem logical 
if they actually believe that prices 
are down trending. 

The solid point of demand for main- 
tenance of the present maximum 
price, the U.K. delegation, misses 
sadly, according to informed sources, 
the advice and judgment of former, 
U.K. advisors James Rank and Regi- 
nald Furness who handled the U.K. 
side of the previous agreement. The 
U.K. position stands on the statisti- 
cal position of world wheat supplies 
in its demand for the maintenance of 
the present maximum price. 

It now seems evident that D. A. 
FitzGerald will bring home to the 
exporters an agreement which would 
be the equivalent of the Canadian bi- 
lateral agreement of four years ago 
when Mr. Furness signed Canada to 
a large bilateral commitment which 
he described as the most significant 
trade in wheat which he had ever 
made in his long years in the grain 
business. Some think that because of 
that bilateral agreement between the 
U.K. and Canada Mr. Furness was 
one of the outstanding trade repre- 
sentatives of the British Empire. 

Price Prospects 

The importer position is that 
prices are falling and that the pres- 
ent maximum price is adequate for 
a new agreement. This position has 
been discussed with U.S. representa- 
tives who, while willing to agree that 
there probably will be a price decline 
in the U.S., say that even if the par- 
ity index were to back down 10 
points within the next two years it 
would only represent a 10¢ bu. de- 
cline in the parity price for U.S. 





wheat on the basis of the current 
price support commitment at 90% 
of parity. 

The U.S. State Department report- 
edly has washed its hands of the 
price determination to be reached. 

It is understood that the Secre- 
tary of State has informed Secretary Support Jan. 15 
Benson that the state department 
will not consider the wheat pact, if WASHINGTON-—-The U.S. Depart- 
renewed, as part of foreign commit- ment of» Agriculture reported last 
ments of the U.S. government and week that 376,430,000 bu. of 1952- 
that the deal, if negotiated, will have crop wheat had been put under price 
to be a _ proposition between the support through Jan. 15. This com- 
USDA and the foreign buyers. pares with 210,365,422 bu. of 1951- 

That means that the wheat pact crop wheat put under support through 
will no longer be half domestic farm the full month of January, 1952. 
policy and half foreign policy. The amount of 1952-crop wheat 
which went under loan and purchase 
agreements between Dec. 15 and Jan. 
15 was 33,618,000 bu. This was four 
times as much as went under support 
during the preceding 30-day period. 

Observers believe that the final to- 
tal as of Jan. 31 will be 400 million 


376 Million Bu. 
Wheat Under 


Source of Trouble 


This problem has been the source 
of trouble in Congress, where Re- 
publican Senate farm leaders have felt 
that the wheat pact subsidy cost 
should be assessed against foreign 
policy rather than against the Com-_ bushels or more. 
modity Credit Corp. and consequently USDA also reported that more 
a direct charge against the farm than 170 million bushels of 1952- 
program. crop corn were put under price sup- 

It now appears that the final con- port through Jan. 15. Through the 
gressional action on any wheat pact full month of January, 1952, the to- 
agreement will nail down the wheat tal for 1951l-crop corn was only 17 
pact as a charge against the farm million bushels. 
program. The accompanying table shows by 

This position is backed in opera- commodities the quantities of 1952 


tional circles in government. It is crops under loans and_ purchase 
(Continued on page 36) agreements through Jan. 15. 
1952 Crops Under Price Support Through Jan, 15, 1953 
Farm Warehouse Purchase 
Stored Stored Agreement Totals 
(1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) (1,006 ibu.) (1,000 bu.) 
Wheat 78,728 280,493 17,209 {76,430 
Barley 5,358 1,683 »59 7.600 
Oats 14,208 1,941 ove 17,145 
Corn . 163,270 957 6,356 170.583 
Kye 89 38 1 148 
Grain Sorghums 500 1385 ay 3,224 
Flax 981 2,263 304 ik 
Soybeans 6,258 4,815 349 10,422 
Totals 268,392 94,575 6,133 589,100 








VALUE OF ENRICHMENT—The importance that enrichment of white bread 
has meant to the health and economy of the American people was discussed 
by (left to right): E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn.; 
Dr. R. R. Williams, chairman of the committee on cereals, National Research 
Council and Rad Hall, host on the “Mrs. U. 8S. A.” television program. The 
show was televised from New York City over the National Broadcasting Co. 
Dr. Williams explained the meaning of enrichment and what it has done to 
improve the health of the nation since its inception in 1941. Mr. Kelley pointed 
out that while other food prices have risen considerably, the cost of bread 
increased only moderately still making it, penny for penny, America’s best 
food buy. The interview was preceded by a showing of the sound film, “Food 
of the World,” produced by Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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WINS TOP HONORS ON WHEAT—William Harris and son, Dean, of Gor- 
don, Neb., won top honors in the Nebraska Milling & Baking Contest with 
their entry of Nebred wheat. Shown above is Paul Babue, manager of the 
Chadron (Neb.) Milling & Elevator Co., presenting the first prize trophy 
to Mr. Harris. The Chadron company donates the trophy annually. The 
Harris wheat sample scored 110.3 out of a possible 116 points. Presentation 
of the trophy was a feature at the annual banquet of the Nebraska Crop 
Improvement Assn. held in North Platte recently. There were 14 entrants 
in the milling and baking contest. All samples were milled and baked in 
the laboratories of the Nebraska Consolidated Milling Co. Purpose of the 
contest, sponsored by the Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., is to recog- 
nize quality wheat producers and to encourage Nebraska wheat growers 


to produce and market quality wheat. 





Mills Hedge Part of Huge 
Flour Sales in CCC Wheat 


KANSAS CITY Coincidence of 
heavy sales of flour last week to 
some chain bakers and a change in 
policy of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in pricing its export wheat of- 
ferings resulted in an unusual hedg- 
ing development believed without 
precedent in the milling business. 

Bookings of flour Feb. 10 in the 
Southwest are estimated to have ex- 
ceeded 4 million sacks, mostly sold 
to three of the larger chain bakers. 
A large part of the sales were made 
following the close of the market, 
a situation which often results in 
spectacular advances in wheat fu- 
tures the following day when millers 
try to cover these sales with hedg- 
ing purchases, especially when the 
flour bookings have been well ad- 
vertised. 

This time, however, some mills 
provided themselves with a tempo- 
rary hedge by the purchase of wheat 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. 
under the so-called GR-212 export 
program. They were able to dq this 
because the southwestern offices of 
the government agency a few days 


earlier had established the policy of 
selling wheat for export at the ap- 
proximate equivalent of the cash 
market, Kansas City basis, whereas 
previously these offices had used the 
loan price at Gulf ports as the mini- 
mum base for such sales. 

The announcement of the change 
in policy was made Feb. 6, and mills 
were able to make use of this situ- 
ation when the big sales came along 
shortly afterward. Not all mills took 
advantage of these circumstances, 
some of them feeling that too large 
bookings of this kind with the gov- 
ernment might create some export 
congestion. The wheat must be ex- 
ported as wheat or flour within 75 
days of the date of booking, includ- 
ing a 15-day limit for taking pos- 
session of the wheat and 60 days 
in which to move it to foreign buyers 

As a result of these purchases from 
CCC, however, there was much less 
demand for wheat futures on Jan. 11. 
This effect was further accented by 
the fact that grain export houses also 
purchased considerable export wheat 
from CCC Jan. 10. In hedging this 





Cuban Flour Imports Up Slightly 


HAVANA--Cuban imports of flour showed moderate improvement in 
November. According to statistics compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export 
statistician, a total of 80,767 200-lb. sacks of flour were imported that month, 
compared with 73,418 in September and 124,906 in November, 1951. The 
ll-month total for the calendar year remains well below comparable figures 
for the previous six years. (See table below.) 





1947 1948 
January : 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August . 140,009 
September 139,851 
October 86,752 
vember 120,782 

Subtotal 1,701,872 1,180,692 
December ‘ 148.589 110,801 

Total “is 1,850,431 1,291,493 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
140,658 193,871 150,814 44,739 
136,058 100,176 64,665 
120,970 
116,702 
157,914 
130,183 
100,398 
117,129 
118,604 

73,103 


175,424 





139,202 
110,601 
124,906 80,76 





1,387,143 112,096 


186,360 150,446 








1,573,503 


1,562,542 


they were the heaviest sellers of 
wheat in the futures pit when those 
millers who did not use the export 
method were buying their flour 
sales hedges the following day. 

As a result, wheat futures had an 
initial run-up of around 3¢ at the 
opening Feb. 11, but soon faded back 
to a level only about l1¢ over the 
previous low close. 

Amount Not Certain 

How much wheat was purchased 
from CCC in these transactions is 
somewhat uncertain, but is estimat- 
ed to have exceeded 4,500,000 bu. 
Of this amount, the Dallas office is 
said to have sold 4 million, and some 
additional bookings were made 
through the Kansas City office, which 
does not announce sales figures. Not 
all of this, of course, represented 
mill purchases, the total being shared 
with grain exporters. (Washington 
sources say mills may have purchased 
3 million bushels of CCC wheat.) 

To what extent the existence of 
this backlog of wheat that must 
move for export will influence ex- 
port wheat and flour prices, of 
course, cannot be forecast since it 
depends on volume of demand. There 
may be a tendency for prices to 
weaken, some trade sources say. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING 
ELIZABETH, N.J.—The adminis- 
trative and main offices of the Burry 
Biscuit Corp. have moved into a 
new one story office structure located 
at Durant St. and Sheridan Ave., 
Elizabeth, N.J. The new office is 
directly opposite the bakery. George 

Burry is president of the firm. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA RELEASES 
REPORTING SCHEDULE 


WINNIPEG The Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture last week re- 
leased its crop reporting calendar for 
1953. The first report, to be released 
Feb. 20, will cover the revised esti- 
mate of production and value of 1952 
field crops. The last report in 1953 
will be released Nov. 17 and will cover 
production of principal field crops in- 
cluding oilseeds. The area and condi- 
tion of fall-sown crops will also be 
shown. The first telegraphic crop re- 
port for Canada will be issued May 6, 
while the report to be released on 
May 20 will show the acreages farm- 
ers intend to plant to field crops this 
year. 
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NEW PACKAGE — Strong appetite 
appeal on the front and back marks 
a new all-purpose flour bag, devel- 
oped by the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, shown at right. The 
old package is at the left. The baked 
goods illustrated on the package— 
cake, pie, cookies and bread—tell at 
a glance the product’s many baking 
uses, the company says. The new 
package comes in 2, 5 and 10-Ib. sizes. 
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General Baking 
Sets Another 
Sales Record 


NEW YORK—Record net sales of 
$120,026,087 were reported by the 
General Baking Co. for the fiscal 
year ended Dec. 27, 1952, according 
to the annual report released by 
George L. Morrison, president and 
chairman of the board. These fig- 
ures represented an increase of $5,- 
820,888 or 5% over the $114,205,199 
for the year ended Dec. 29, 1951. 

After payment of federal taxes 
and the provision for dividends on 
the 8% preferred stock, the company 
had net income of $2,844,973, equal 
to $1.38 a common share. This com- 
pared with $2,620,179 or $1.24 a 
common share in the 1951 period. 
Dividend payments in 1952 totaled 
90¢ a share of common stock and 
represented the 31st year of such 
payments. In addition, in November, 
1952, the company declared a divi- 
dend of 25¢ a share on the common 
stock, payable Feb. 2, 1953. Preferred 
dividends have been paid for 40 con- 
secutive years. 

In his remarks to _ stockholders, 
Mr. Morrison emphasized that taxes 
continued to claim a major share of 
the company’s earnings. The aggre- 
gate of all direct taxes incurred by 
the company in 1952 averaged ap- 
proximately $3.51 a common share 
or about two and a half times earn- 
ings per common share. 

Current assets were $18,760,548, 
while current liabilities amounted to 
$9,140,784, leaving net working cap- 
ital of $9,619,764, compared with 
$9,783,777 at the close of the 1951 
fiscal year. 

The General Baking Co., Mr. Mor- 
rison pointed out, spent $3,518,311 
on replacements, improvements and 
new construction in 1952, an increase 
of $630,464 over the previous year. 

“General introduced its new Star- 
let loaf of bread in the New York 
market last fall and it has been so 
well received that the company plans 
to expand the distribution of this 
new low calorie loaf to additional 
markets during the coming months,” 
he said. 

Discussing the future, Mr. Morri- 
son said: ‘We are optimistic for 
1953 and shall continue our efforts 
to expand and develop our _ busi- 
ness and provide added facilities 
wherever necessary. Considerable at- 
tention will be devoted to intensive 
sales training for the employees to 
increase the sales of General’s prod- 
ucts. Greater efforts will be made 
also to widen geographically the dis- 
tribution of these products.” 
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Cotton Council 
Prepares Wardrobes 

MEMPHIS—tThe National Cotton 
Council has prepared 24 attractive 
new cotton bag wardrobes for use 
in the annual style show circuit of 
cities and crossroads communities 
throughout the nation. 

Illustrating the fashion used for 
empty feed, flour and fertilizer bags, 
the dress sets will be used by hun- 
dreds of sewing clubs for novel style 
shows this year, officials of the coun- 
cil stated. 

Brunch coats, play ensembles, sun- 
dresses, school clothes, town suits 
and afternoon and evening dresses 
are included in the wardrobes styled 
by McCall’s and Simplicity patterns. 
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Each dress set contains 18 garments. 

The Cotton Council wardrobes were 
booked for 1,375 shows before a total 
audience of more than one half mil- 
lion persons in 1952. This year the 
wardrobes and other cotton bag sew- 
ing aids will be promoted extensive- 
ly to home demonstration agents, 
home economics teachers and lead- 
ers of homemakers’ clubs, the Coun- 
cil said. 

Reservations for wardrobes may 
be made by addressing requests to 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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K.C. Board of Trade 
Officials Honored 


KANSAS CITY—Newly elected of- 
ficers of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade were feted at a dinner given 
by the Kansas City Grain Club Feb. 
11 at the Saddle & Sirloin Club near 
Kansas City. Robert C. O’Brien, In- 
ternational Milling Co., president of 
the grain group, was in charge of the 
event, 

Honored at the dinner were John J. 
Wolcott, Jr., Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., 
president of the board; Ray E. Lar- 
son, General Mills, Inc., first vice 
president; George A. Kublin, Contin- 
ental Grain Co., second vice presi- 
dent, and executive vice president of 
the board, Walter Scott. 

The formalities were concluded 
with the election of new officers of 
the grain club, the social organization 
of members of the board. After sev- 
eral nominating speeches and three 
tabulations of the ballots it was fin- 
ally determined that the new presi- 
dent would be Ken S. Hart, Hart 
Grain Co. Vice president is W. C. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., and secretary-treasurer John 
Rockwell, Cargill, Inc. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION 
MEN DISCUSS SUGARS 

CHICAGO—Members and guests of 
the Chicago Bakery Production Club, 
at the regular dinner meeting at the 
Civic Opera Bldg. here Feb. 11, 
heard Harvie Barnard, technical sales 
service division of Clinton Foods, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa, tell of “Extra Divi- 
dends from Sugars in Bread Making.” 
Close to 60 persons attended the 
meeting. 

Mr. Barnard said that increased 
softness and a higher keeping quality 
can be obtained in bread by using 
higher amounts of sugar. He sug- 
gested a range in quantity of 6 to 8%, 
as compared to the generally used 
1 to 6%. 

The meeting was a special Alumni 
Night for the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, and alumni of the 
institute who attended were intro- 
duced by Dr. Robert W. English, di- 
rector of education of the AIB. 

The next meeting of the club is 
scheduled for April 8, when Ralph 
Herman, manager of the bakery sales 
service department, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will talk on “Where 
Do We Go from Here?” The regular 
March meeting is being skipped be- 
cause of the Society of Bakery En- 
gineers convention. 
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LESS LABOR FOR CROPS 

One out of every six Americans 
is helping to produce food, says the 
USDA. In 1916, one out of every 
three was doing the same job. A 
century ago, as much as 75% of the 
U.S. labor force was working in agri- 
culture, while now only 16% are di- 
rectly concerned with farm _ pro- 
duction. 
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Purity Bakeries 


Net Income Rises 
to $2,650,279 


CHICAGO — The Purity Bakeries 
Corp., for the year ended Dec. 27, 
1952, reports consolidated net in- 
come of $2,650,279 after interest, 
depreciation, federal taxes, all other 
charges and deduction for minority 
interest. This net income amounts 
to $3.29 per share on the corpora- 
tion’s 805,045 shares of common 
stock outstanding, and compares 
with $2,629,154 or $3.27 per share 
for the year ended Dec. 29, 1951. 

For the 12 weeks ended Dec. 27, 
1952, consolidated net income was 
$750,780 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This net income amounts 
to 93¢ a share and compares with 
net income of $791,318 or 99¢ a 
share for the corresponding 12 
weeks of 1951. 

The board of directors of Purity 
Bakeries Corp. has declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 60¢ a 
share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable March 6, 1953, 
to stockholders of record Feb. 17, 
1953. 
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PAKISTAN, U.K. TOP 
BUYERS IN CANADA 
WINNIPEG — Canadian mills and 
exporters worked the equivalent of 
6,200,000 bu. wheat to overseas des- 
tinations last week. Wheat accounted 
for more than 4,400,000 bu. of the to- 
tal, and included 2,800,000 bu. for 
IWA countries. Of the latter, the U.K. 
bought 899,000; India 562,000; South 
Africa 369,000; Belgium 363,000; 
Egypt 340,000; Japan 304,000, while 
Bolivia took a little more than 60,- 
000 bu. Pakistan was again the big- 
gest buyer in the Class 2 group, with 
purchases of 1,044,000 bu.; Portugal 
purchased 324,000; Tripoli 112,000; 
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Arthur W. Mayo 


SUPERVI{SOR—New commodity ex- 
change supervisor in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority is Arthur W. Mayo. 
Formerly acting supervisor, Mr. 
Mayo has been with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since 1929. A 
complete account of Mr. Mayo’s ap- 
pointment was printed in the Feb. 3 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
page 12. 


the Netherlands 70,000; Belgium 67,- 
000 and Venezuela 18,000. The flour 
sales were equivalent to 1,776,000 bu., 
of which 146,000 bu. only, made up 
of small parcels, were listed as Class 
2 sales, going to: Ceylon, Singapore, 
Lebanon, Colombia, Philippines, Tan- 
gier, Ecuador, Gold Coast, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Siam, Yugoslavia and 
Kuwait. IWA flour sales were equal 
to 1,630,000 bu. of wheat for the fol- 
lowing destinations: U.K., Bahamas, 
Singapore, Barbados, Venezuela, Phil- 


ippines, Hong Kong, Sierra Leone, 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
British Honduras and the Nether- 


lands Antilles. 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
MEMPHIS—A. C. Peterson, retired 
southern feed sales manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co., was presented an 
honorary life membership in the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange on 
Feb. 10. 








Edwin W. Fierke 


JOINS BROKERAGE — Edwin W. 
Fierke, formerly a sales executive for 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
joined the brokerage firm of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis as a regis- 
tered representative in that city. Be- 
fore taking charge of northwest bulk 
flour sales in Minneapolis he managed 
district offices for General Mills in 
California and Michigan. Mr. Fierke 
is a native of Minnesota, graduated 
from Hamline University. He studied 
law at the University of Minnesota. 
He is well known in milling circles as 
well as in the bakery, wholesale groc- 
ery and food trades. He has been par- 
ticularly active in the plans and proj- 
ects of the baker and allied groups 
and served as president of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry in 1945 and 1946. Mr. Fierke 
resides at 4510 Moorland Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis. 





QUAKER INTERIM REPORT 
SHOWS GAIN IN EARNINGS 


CHICAGO—An unaudited interim 
statement of consolidated income is- 
sued by Quaker Oats Co. for the 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1952, re- 
ports earnings per share of common 
stock of $1.20 after allowance for 
dividends on the preferred stock. 
This compares with $1 a_ share 
for the previous year, based on the 
present number of outstanding 
shares. 

Net sales for the period were up 
slightly more than $10 million for a 





Fred G. Barnet 


PROMOTION — Named assistant 
manager of the Dallas operation of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills is Fred 
G. Barnet. Mr. Barnet is a great- 
grandson of Jacob Elsas, founder of 
the business, and has been associated 
with the company since leaving the 
University of Virginia in June, 1939. 
He worked in the Atlanta plant in 
various capacities and served in the 
submarine branch of the U.S. Navy 
for three years during the war. Fol- 
lowing separation from the service, 
he returned to Atlanta and continued 
his work there until he was trans- 
ferred to Dallas in April, 1949. Mr. 
Barnet is a director of the company 
and will assist George W. Williams, 
manager of the Dallas plant, in the 
general operation and supervision of 
Fulton’s activities in the Southwest. 





total of $137,925,991. Income from 
operations before federal and for- 
eign income taxes and profits taxes 
amounted to $11,247,976 for the pe- 
riod, compared with $8,941,675 for 
the same period the year before. 

Net income for the period amount- 
ed to $4,467,846, a gain of $664,809 
from the total for the six-month pe- 
riod ended Dec. 31, 1951. 
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BAY’ STATE APPOINTS 
TWO REPRESENTATIVES 

WINONA, MINN.-—-Carl R. Fass- 
ler. general sales manager, Bay State 
Idling Co., has announced the ap- 
pontment of two sales representa- 
t.ves for the company. 

licath H. Bartlett of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., has been named sales represen- 
tative in West Virginia and southern 
Porvnsylvania. Mr. Bartlett had been 
with Russell-Miller Milling Co. for the 
post two years, and prior to that he 
represented the Red Star Yeast Co 
Hic is a native of West Virginia and 
attended the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Earl W. Hamilton of Parma 
Heights, Ohio, was appointed sales 
representative in the Cleveland-north- 
western Ohio territory. He formerly 
represented the Standard Milling 
Co. and prior to that Standard Brands 
in this area. 
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Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com 
parative figures for the previous weeks 


Jan Jan Feb Feb 
23 30 7 14 
Five mills 38,997 28,053 433,500 *26,009 


*Four mills or less 


tRevised from pre 
vious week 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — A concept of 
farm price support programs to “pro- 
vide insurance against disaster to the 
farm-producing plant” was set forth 
last week in a speech by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. 

Mr. Benson, addressing the Central 
Livestock Assn. at the group’s annual 
meeting in St. Paul, said: “Price sup- 
ports should provide insurance 
against disaster to the farm-produc- 
ing plant and help to stabilize na- 
tional food supplies. But price sup- 
ports which tend to prevent produc- 
tion shifts toward a balanced supply 
in terms of demand and which en- 
courage uneconomic production and 
result in continuing heavy surpluses 
and subsidies should be avoided.” 

While this concept is correctly seen 
as a major item of news of U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture policy ‘and 
a possible reversal of recent trends 
in farm legislation, in its immediate 
importance it conceals what in other 
quarters is seen as an outline of the 
Eisenhower administration’s prob- 
able policy in the broad field of do- 
mestic economic matters. 

The Benson speech plus earlier 
statements made to this reporter by 
Republican congressional farm lead- 
ers provides the conclusion that the 
administration contemplates an or- 
derly deflation from the price pin- 
nacles of the last 20 years, with a 
stabilization of farm prices near cur- 
rent levels and an equilibrium be- 
tween farm and manufactured goods 
prices. 

On this base they can show an im- 
proved purchasing power for the dol- 
lar and go to the country prior to 
the 1954 elections, claiming that 
prices are merely relative but the 
50-odd cent Truman dollar has made 
some gain in purchasing power and 
that the national economic system 
on balance is in much better condi- 
tion than under an economy of stead- 
ily enforced inflationary pressure. 

In his speech, Mr. Benson cited 
President Eisenhower’s and the ad- 
ministration’s call for a fiscal and 
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Administration’s Probable Economic 


Policy Reflected in Benson’s Talk 


economic policy that can reduce 
planned deficits and then balance the 
budget, reducing federal expenditures 
to a safe minimum. The secretary 
then went on to note his own actions 
in USDA to effect efficiency and 
economy. 

At no point in his speech did Sec- 
retary Benson recognize his vocif- 
erous critics who have been calling 
for immediate action to halt farm 
price drops through purchasing of 
commodities or use of higher sup- 
ports. However, by indirection, he 
gave an answer by pointing out to 
the livestock industry that stability, 
at least temporarily, had been ob- 
tained for meat animals. Additionally 
he cited the dropping of price con- 
trols on meats as another positive aid. 
(Also see story on this page.) 


Carry Out Present Laws 

Mr. Benson said he would carry 
out existing laws which provide 90% 
of parity support for basic commodi- 
ties during 1953-54. In the meantime, 
he said, he planned to draft a long 
range farm program and in so doing 
he would draw on the advice of in- 
dustry, farmers, farm organizations, 
professional agriculturalists and 
members of Congress. 

Sounding an ominous note to pro- 
ducers of nonbasic commodities un- 
der support levels subject to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, he said, “It is our duty to ad- 
minister these laws faithfully, not 
alone for the protection of the farm- 
ers, but for the good of all the peo- 
ple. There will be no turning back 
from this responsibility. But as we 
administer these laws, there will be 
a thorough examination and reap- 
praisal of each program.” 

Mr. Benson went on to say: “I 
would like to spell out for you in 
broad outline what will be the policy 
of our administration. . . . It is the 
result of long and careful delibera- 
tion. . . . It is not perfect. . . . The 
policy will be refined and improved 
with the passing of time. . . . It has 
been influenced to some extent, no 
doubt, by an old-fashioned philosophy 
that it is impossible to help people 


permanently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for them- 
selves. 

“Our agricultural policy should aim 
to obtain in the market place full 
parity prices of farm products and 
farm income for farm people so that 
farmers will have freedom to operate 
efficiently and to adjust their pro- 
duction to changing consumer de- 
mands in an expanding economy. 
This objective cannot be assured by 
government programs alone. It can 
only be achieved with a steady level 
of prices, high employment and pro- 
duction, and rising output per work- 
er in our total national economy.” 

Answering critics, Mr. Benson as- 
serted his desire to comply with the 
existing farm law. He said, “Price 
support laws will be carried out faith- 
fully in every respect. There are 
mandatory price supports at 90% of 
parity on the so-called basic commodi- 
ties for 1953-54. Other laws provide 
for supports on other farm products. 
While enforcing these laws, there 
will be formulated long-term pro- 
grams which will more fully and ef- 
fectively accomplish our over-all ob- 
jectives.” 

Congressional leaders now see in 
the farm price slide the ending of a 
long period of deflation of the ex- 
cesses following the Korean outbreak. 
They contend that it is not merely 
a matter of farm prices but is a re- 
lationship between the price the 
farmer receives and the price he pays. 
They see in our industrial plant a 
capacity to produce goods in such 
great quantities and at reduced cost 
that high wages can be maintained 
and higher labor costs absorbed 
through greater efficiency, which will 
hold down and reduce prices the 
farmer pays. 

That would be the area of equilib- 
rium between the farm prices and 
the farmer’s costs—a reduction of the 
parity index in short. 

The new secretary looks like a 
firm rock prepared to fight it out on 
the administration plan for economic 
balance with a dollar of better pur- 
chasing power. 





Benson Gains Support, Although He 
Still Faces Some Tough Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has won 
his fight on the farm program if he 
can stick to his present stand. 

That was the consensus of sea- 
soned political observers here over 
the weekend after Congress went into 
its big burst against the Secretary's 
speech at St. Paul last week. The 
whole pack of congressional critics 
blew off steam at one time, but it 
appears to have evaporated in the 
cool of the morning. (Also see story 
on this page.) 

Now leading farm organizations, 
plus leading city newspapers, are 
coming out strongly in support of 
Mr. Benson. 

He appears to have won the open- 
ing fight, but, of course, he has ma-: 
jor obstacles ahead of him. However, 


it is said that if he will stand as 
firm on the secondary matters as he 
has on price supports, he will be re- 
garded as the strong man in the 
Eisenhower cabinet. 


Chief Opposition 


His chief opposition is from the 
cotton bloc, led by Sen. Richard 
Russell (D., Ga.) along with other 
cotton state senators and a grain 
state group represented by Sen. Mil- 
ton Young (R., N.D.), who is ordin- 
arily found in the Russell camp. 

Sen. Russell has more than nuis- 
ance value, and with the support of 
the cotton bloc, these congressmen 
may be able to extract some conces- 
sions from the administration—but 
not to the extent that Secretary 
Benson will back down on his asser- 
tion that the support programs should 
be not more than a stop-loss against 
total disaster to farmers. This posi- 
tion has been gravely exaggerated by 


not too scrupulous opponents who 
have tried to read into Mr. Benson’s 
words a statement that he would 
jettison the 90% of parity support 
level for the basic commodities. 

That just is not true. Secretary 
Benson has no alternative. The law 
requires him to support the basic 
commodities for the 1953-54 crops on 
a marketing year basis at 90% of 
parity. He has said time and time 
again that he will accept this re- 
sponsibility and will not and cannot 
violate this responsibility. 

On the other support programs he 
may not be as precise as some per- 
sons desire. On the matter of butter 
and cottcnseed, the issue is not 
clearly stated. 

However, Secretary Benson has 
called in industry committees on these 
commodities and has asked for their 
recommendations. His attitude, also 
clearly expressed, is that he does not 
favor any “give-away” types of farm 
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support but will concur on any rea- 
sonable support program for these 
discretionary or non-basic commodi- 
ties that the industry will suggest. 


Immediate Issue 


The most immediate issue is that 
of cotton. The industry advisory com- 
mittee which met here last week with 
the Secretary and his aides urged 
that something be done in the ex- 
port market. Their major purpose 
now is seen as the promotion of some 
loan program financed by the export- 
import bank which would be hidden 
budget-wise. Under such a program 
the Export-Import Bank would 
finance the movement of raw cotton 
to western Europe and other con- 
sumption points, and it would be held 
there for future use backed by the 
U.S. government guarantee; said to 
be available for release for future 
use in those consumption areas. The 
major purpose, however, seems to be 
to get the cotton into a position 
where it would not overhang the U.S. 
market. 

Likewise on cottonseed meal, the 
industry committee complained bit- 
terly that it did not like the present 
program, although it was written al- 
most precisely to the industry recipe 
last year. Now the industry men 
want something new since the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture now 
stands to hold a very substantial 
part of the cotton oil crop plus a big 
share of the cottonseed meal output. 

These, incidentally, are programs 
which originated under the previous 
administration and cannot under any 
circumstances be charged to the Ben- 
son administration. In short, Secre- 
tary Benson is given the responsibili- 
ty for the doubtful parentage of a 
foundling left on his doorstep. 

At the present time the operating 
staff at USDA is pressing into shape 
material on the cottonseed meal situ- 
ation for the new front office per- 
sonnel. They are not attempting to 
form policy but rather are laying the 
facts on the table. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration appears to hold in physi- 
cal inventory 75,000 tons of cotton- 
seed meal in cake or slab form. It 
has been pricing these stocks at the 
existing OPS ceiling price plus con- 
tainer charges, which is a level above 
the market. OPS now threatens to 
lift price ceilings, which naturally 
would make those stocks a market 
potential at some price yet to be 
determined. No decision has been 
reached at the USDA front office and 
none is seen in the offing. It probab- 
ly will take OPS and USDA at least 
three weeks to determine their de- 
cision on the price side of the mar- 
keting of the cottonseed meal stocks. 


Point Up the Problems 


These comments may seem far 
afield from the ordinary comments in 
a milling journal but they point up 
the problems facing Mr. Benson and 
must be used as a guide to his po- 
tential opposition. 

Too frequently individual trades 
view their problems as paramount; 
yet so frequently their problems may 
be determined by decisions which are 
taken in remote areas. 

On balance the Benson speech has 
faced the “thunder” of Congress, and 
Mr. Benson has come through un- 
scathed and, in fact, has gained influ 
ential support. The farm commodity 
is hardly classed as an indigent or 
eligible for the county poor farm. The 
alleged panic ran its course and as 
usual the wolf cries have echoed intu 
the hills and found few if any sup- 
porters. There is no uprising of the 
farm community. 

Mr. Benson probably will toss and 
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GRAIN TRADING VOLUME 
BIGGEST IN 14 YEARS 


CHICAGO—Trading in grain fu- 
tures on the Board of Trade in Chi- 
cago Feb. 9, the day of the big break, 
was the heaviest for one day in more 
than 14 years, the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority reports. 

Volume in all grains totaled 101,- 
434,000 bu., highest since July 2, 1937, 
when it amounted to 107,516,000 bu. 

The biggest volume for the day was 
in oats, in which 31,158,000 bu. were 
turned over. Corn activity totaled 
26,272,000, wheat 19,910,000, soybeans 
19,862,000 and rye 4,232 bu. 


turn uneasily in his bed at night, but 
if given reasonable, sensible support 
at the proper points now by influen- 
tial persons in the farm and agricul- 
tural processing field, he looks like a 
winner, notwithstanding the vague 
“prediction” of a national news com- 
mentator that the Benson resignation 
will be the first in the Eisenhower 
cabinet. But he did not say when. 
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Winter Wheat 
Vulnerable to 
Winter Killing 


WASHINGTON—Winter wheat is 
extremely vulnerable to winter killing 
if severe winter weather should oc- 
cur before the plants are recondi- 
tioned to hardiness or before wheat 
fields are covered by snow, the USS. 
Department of Agriculture states in 
its February crop report. 

As a result, prospects are still un- 
certain. A large proportion of the 
acreage has only recently emerged 
or has recently made growth and lost 
its winter hardiness, USDA says. 

Another large portion in the south- 
ern Great Plains area lacks both sur- 
face and subsoil moisture, the report 
continues. There the wheat is holding 
on, but must have moisture soon to 
survive. 

In some places dry, crusted soil is 
preventing emergence of the young 
plants, and the most important wheat 
areas have no snow cover. 

The season of wind damage is at 
hand, and some blowing has occurred, 
USDA says. (Market reports Feb. 16 
noted severe soil-blowing in some 
parts of the Southwest.) Farmers 
have worked their fields to limit wind 
erosion. Under such conditions in 
the past, acreage losses have been 
heavy, and it would appear that only 
continuance of unusually mild weath- 
er or extremely favorable conditions 
could forestall heavy losses this sea- 
son, USDA concludes. 

Prospects for wheat have improved 
sharply in the Pacific Northwest, the 
report says, and less reseeding may 
be necessary than was expected. 
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AACC HEAD ON PROGRAM 
AT SECTIONAL MEETING 


CHICAGO—Dr. J. A. Anderson, di- 
rector of the Grain Research Lab- 
oratory, Winnipeg, Man., and presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, discussed “Some 
Effects of Improvers on the Physical 
Properties of Doughs” as guest speak- 
er at the regular meeting of the 
Midwest Section of the AACC at the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago Feb. 9. 

Confining his remarks mostly to 
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Ward Magill, Former President 
of Kansas Milling, MNF, Dies 


bromates, and illustrating his talk 
with colored slides, Dr. Anderson said 
that experiments with an extenso- 
graph show that the resistance of 
dough to stretching is increased by 
the addition of bromates. He said that 
this somewhat replaces the theory 
that the effect of bromate is due to 
the inhibition of enzymes. 


He proposed that perhaps the ef- 
fect of bromates is due to the forma- 
tion of cross chains. He pointed out 
that during the resting period there 
is no bromate effect, but that the 
dough must be worked to get it. He 
concluded by saying that the com- 
plete effect of bromates cannot be 
fully assessed as yet, and that per- 
haps it will take several more years 
of research to explain it. 

The next meeting of the section is 
scheduled for March 9, one week lat- 
er than usual in deference to the 
annual meeting of American Society 
of Bakery Engineers at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago March 
2-5. However, the AACC has a lunch- 
eon during that convention, and this 
year it will be March 4. All cereal 
chemists are invited to attend. 
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ELEVATOR FIRE 
HANSKA, MINN.—The Eagle Rol- 
ier Mill Co. elevator, feed mill and 


warehouse here were destroyed by 
fire Feb. 15. 
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United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Feb. 7 
1953, and Feb. 9, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— --~in bond—, 
Feb Feb Feb Feb. 
z, 9, Be 9, 
1953 1952 1953 1952 


Wheat .. 239,371 159,188 2,073 3,558 
Corn . ++. 50,936 62,530 ows eee 
ORG 10% .- 21,068 18,971 4,322 2,586 
Pe. cwesnrene 2575 6,090 1,552 716 
Bavley ...... 11,938 22,026 864 1,112 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Feb. 7 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given In parentheses, 000’s omitted): wheat, 
none (45), bu.; corn, none (3,379); barley 
none (1,261) 
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Charles W. Carleton 






MOVES—Charles W. Carleton has 
joined the Minneapolis headquarters 
staff of the bakery division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., George Pillsbury, 
division vice president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Carleton has been in 
the overseas division for four years, 
where he was one of the division 
managers. Prior to that, he was with 
Pillsbury’s new product department. 


WICHITA—Ward Magill, 61, well 
known Kansas flour miller and indus- 
try leader for many years, died un- 
expectedly the afternoon of Feb. 15 
shortly after his arrival at Palm 
Springs, Cal., for a vacation. Accom- 
panied by his wife Frances, Mr. Ma- 
gill had left Wichita Feb. 12 by auto- 
mobile. 


Mr. Magill was associated with the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, for 36 
years and served as president of the 
milling company for 18 years until 
his retirement about two years ago. 
He took a prominent part in regional 
and national milling industry affairs 
and served two terms as president of 
the Millers National Federation in 
1940 and 1941. Born in Kingman, 
Kansas, Aug. 22, 1891, Mr. Magill 
moved to Wichita at an early age and 
spent most of his lifetime there. He 
was graduated with a law degree 
from the University of Kansas in 
1913 and won fame as a fullback on 
the college football team, acquiring 
the nickname of “Bully” which 
stayed with him throughout his life. 

In 1915 he joined the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. which had been started only 
nine years before by Henry Lassen 
and Charles M. Jackman, previously 
partners in the milling business in 
Oklahoma. Mr. Magill subsequently 
became secretary and sales manager 
of the firm and in 1933 was elected 
president following the death of Mr. 
Jackman. Mr. Magill had a large 
share in the development of the com- 
pany which grew to be one of the 
outstanding flour milling firms in the 
Southwest. 


Few men in the milling industry 
had a wider acquaintance and friend- 
ship both among flour buyers and 
millers than Mr. Magill. Before his 
election as federation president, he 
served in many lesser capacities in 
the national organization and was a 
member of the executive committee 
for many years. He also was chair- 
man of the Southwestern Millers 
League during the time of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Magill had other 
business connections as director of 
the Missouri Pacific Railway Co., the 
Fourth National Bank of Wichita and 
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the Western Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. 

Mr. Magill also was associated with 
the Imperial Flour Mill Co. of Har- 
per, Kansas, which operates a grain 
business with a number of country 
elevators. He also had an interest in 
early-day aircraft companies in Wich- 
ita. 

Mr. Magill was a member of the 
Episcopal Church, the Masonic Lodge 





Ward Magill 


and Sigma Chi Fraternity. His com- 
munity interests included the local 
Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
Y.M.C.A. Golf, fishing and hunting 
were among his recreations. He was 
a member of the Kansas City Club, 
the Wichita Club and the Wichita 
Country Club. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Frances Ma- 
gill of Wichita, other survivors are 
three daughters, Mrs. Alys Tatlock 
and Mrs. Frances Lawrence, both of 
Wichita, and Mrs. Eva Nicolay of 
Kansas City. A sister, Mrs. Lorentz 
Schmitz of Wichita, also survives. 

Funeral services will be held at 
St. James Episcopal Church in Wich- 
ita at 2 p.m. Feb. 20. 





JOHN S. WAGGONER, OFFICER 
OF WAGGONER-GATES, DIES 


KANSAS CITY—John S. Waggon- 
er, 54, vice president of the Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo., 
died Feb. 16 at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in Kansas City where he had been 
a patient for about a week. 

Mr. Waggoner was a grandson of 
the founder of the firm, Peter Wag- 
goner, who established the mill in 
1850. The company was incorporated 
in 1869. Mr. Waggoner was associated 
with the family business throughout 
his career and was a member of the 
Association of Operative Millers for 
many years. 

Mr. Waggoner’s father was a mem- 
ber of the firm until his death in 
1921, and two brothers, Harry K. 
Waggoner and Arch B. Waggoner, 
are now active in the company, one 
of the oldest in the Southwest. The 
original Gates member of the com- 
pany was George P. Gates, grand- 
father of Mrs. Harry S. Truman. Mr. 
Gates, who joined the firm shortly 
after its founding, died in 1918. 

Surviving are two brothers and a 
cousin, Mrs. Cora Waggoner Jamison. 


SIX-MONTH NET EARNINGS 
OF $1.63 SHARE BY A-D-M 


MINNEAPOLIS The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has reported a 
net profit of $2,688,188 for the six- 
month period ended Dec. 31, 1952, 
after depreciation and all income 
taxes accrued on current income tax 
rates. That figure is equivalent to 
$1.63 a share on 1,644,748 shares of 
stock outstanding. 

This compares with net profits for 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1951, after 
depreciation and all income taxes of 
$5,774,841, equivalent to $3.53 a 
share on 1,634,748 shares then out- 
standing. 

Profits reported as of Dec. 31, 1951, 
included a special credit refund of 
federal taxes amounting to $1,227,297, 
equivalent to 75¢ a share, which was 
made under Section 722 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 
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: EGG ROOM HUMIDITY 
Egg room humidity must be 
checked to maintain the original 
quality of newly laid eggs. Humidity 
in the egg room should be 70 to 80% 
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Southwestern Sales Hit Huge Total 





FLOUR BUSINESS GREATEST 
SINCE START OF CROP YEAR 





Chain Bakers Purchase Over 4 Million Sacks, Cover 
Needs Into May; Spring Wheat Volume 
Modest in Comparison 


Sales of flour last week were tre- 
mendous in the Southwest. On Feb. 
10-11 chain bakers purchased supplies 
for 90 days forward and brought the 
week’s total business in that area to 
more than 4 million sacks. 

Meanwhile, spring wheat flour 
trade held to a modest level, although 
the volume was up from the previous 
week. 

The decline in wheat markets which 
permitted flour quotations to reach a 
seven-month low point encouraged 
the big-volume buyers to cover' their 
requirements through most of the re- 
mainder of the current crop year. 
Users of springs were not impressed 
to the same degree because in gener- 
al they were better covered on for- 
ward needs and the decline in Minne- 
apolis wheat prices was not as signi- 
ficant as the decline at Kansas City. 

The big buying marked the end of 
price-date-of-shipment procurement 
for several chains. 

Some mills used an unusual method 
of hedging, purchasing quantities of 
government-owned wheat offered for 
export to offset the flour sales. This 
protected them against an anticipat- 
ed advance in futures the following 
day, 

Sales for the week ending Feb. 13 
averaged 385°% of five-day capacity 
it: the Southwest, the best total since 
last July. Sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 83% of capacity, compared 
with 29% the previous week. 

Production of flour averaged 86% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
85% the previous week and 89% in 
the comparable week a year ago. Out- 
put was larger in all areas but the 
Southwest. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by the 
spring wheat mills were improved 
last week but fell far short of the 
spectacular volume chalked up by 
southwestern mills. Sales averaged 
83° of capacity, compared with 29% 
the previous week and 186% a year 
aZzo. 

Although declining wheat markets 
permitted lower flour quotations, 
buyers did not show a great deal of 
interest in springs. For the most part, 
they were better supplied with for- 
ward contracts than on southwest- 
erns. Also, the drop in prices on 
spring grades was not as significant 
as on hard winters. 

The chief buying interest in springs 
was shown by jobbers, with some 
trades in the 30,000 to 45,000-sack 
category reported. Other business 
was largely fill-in nature, 

Quotations on high glutens were 
dropped in relation to standard pat- 
ents, with the spread between the 
two grades now 25¢ in most cases, 
instead of 35¢ sack. This change did 
not arouse. any particular interest. 


Lower protein premiums permitted 
the reduction. 

Clears, in plentiful supply, were 
said to be under some pressure, par- 


ticularly for the lower grades. Family 
flour quotations were dropped an- 
cther 10¢ sack on the national brands. 

Production in the Northwest, par- 
ticularly at Minneapolis held to a 
fairly good volume above the nation- 
al average. Minneapolis output aver- 
aged 106% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 91% the previous week 
and 93% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, output averaged 90% of 
cepacity, compared with 87% the 
week before and 86% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
equaled new bookings at 83% of ca- 
pacity. This compares with 86% the 
preceding week. 

Quotations Feb. 13, 100-lb. cottons 
carlots: Standard patent $5.71@5.80, 
short patent $5.81@5.90, high gluten 
$5.96@6.05, first clear $5.10@5.41, 
whole wheat $5.657@5.76, family $6.07 
@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: In a wave of activity 
Feb. 10-11, much of the hard winter 
bakery flour bookings for the rest 
of the crop year were arranged, and 
southwestern mills experienced the 
best demand for flour since the late 
days of June and early July, 1952. A 
dip in wheat costs which sent flour 
prices down to a seven-month low 
brought about the meeting of the 
minds of the millers and bakers. Quiet 
periods before and after the activity 
left the average for the week at 
385% of capacity. This compares with 
70% in the previous week and 30% 
a year ago. 

Nearly every national chain baker 
purchased flour during the big go- 
around. By booking through to the 
late weeks of the current crop year, 
most bakers discarded the prevalent 
price date of shipment or fill-in buy- 





ing bases which had existed for the 
past month or two. 

Altogether around four’ million 
sacks of hard winters were booked 
during a single 24-hour period com- 
mencing around noon Feb. 10 and 
ending before the opening of the mar- 
ket Feb. 11. It was difficult to ascer- 
tain to what extent some of the buy- 
ers filled their needs between now 
and the end of the crop year, but in 
most cases it was believed that at 
least 90 days’ supplies were acquired. 
For two chain bakers who were be- 
lieved to have covered for three 
months this meant round lot pur- 
chases totaling from one to one and 
a half million each. It is possible that 
one may have purchased close to two 
million, but this entire amount was 
not indicated from mills in the Kan- 
sas City area. 

Several other national chains with 
headquarters in the East, Southwest 
and central states also figured in the 
wave of buying. Most of these buyers 
already had varying amounts on 
the books already, and the buying 
represented extension of bookings. In 
the case of the previous two buyers 
it was the halting of a p.d.s. basis. 

Smaller chains and independents 
also were in the market and pur- 
chased needs beyond nearby. In addi- 
tion the decline in prices preciptated 
some family flour business, and the 
family basis was lowered from 5@20¢ 
sack. 

Generally soft commodity markets 
led to the decline in flour prices 
which gave the baking industry the 
best opportunity to buy flour in vol-: 
ume since last summer. The subse- 
quent advance in wheat prices at 
Kansas City was relatively small in 
view of the volume of flour which was 
sold. This was due to the fact that 
a number of the flour sellers did not 
use the futures in which to hedge their 
sales. Thus, flour prices still remain 
rather close to the basis at which 
the week’s big business was done. A 
few additional sales were made later 
in the week, but the volume was not 
great and could in no way compare 
with the big round earlier in the pe- 
riod. 

Export inquiry was scattered with 
the possibility of a half cargo to be 
bought for Israel and some interest 


(Continued on page 29) 





Semolina Sales Remain on Light 


Side as Lower Prices are Listed 


Lower prices quoted on semolina 
encouraged manufacturers of maca- 
roni and noodle products to resist 
forward buying, although a fair 
amount of fill-in business continued 
to be reported by mills. 

Demand for macaroni products 
continued to broaden seasonally, ac- 
cording to eastern trade reports, and 
directions to ship stepped up enough 
to permit operations of mills at 117% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
113% the previous week, preliminary 
figures show. 

Receipts of durum wheat were rel- 
atively light at Minneapolis. The top 
fancy milling grades held firm at 66¢ 
over the May future, but the range 
widened somewhat on the lower end. 
Standard semolina was quoted at 
$6.90@7.10 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Uneasiness is still shown in trade 
circles over prospects for a pinch 
in durum wheat supplies by the end 


of the crop year. Recent government 
figures reveal additional exports of 
some 400,000 bu. of durum wheat 
since the first of the year, with this 
activity further trimming available 
supplies for domestic use. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Feb, 13, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.92% @2.98\% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.881% @2.95% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.. 2.84% @2.89% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.84% @2.90% 


Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.80% @2.86% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Feb. 8-13 . -- 11 179,500 210,203 117 
Prev. week ... 11 179,500 *203,713 113 
Year ago soos 11 179,500 226,115 124 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-Feb. 13, 1953. 6,616,895 
July 1, 1951-Feb. 15, 1952........ 6,649,889 


*Revised. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
TURN, SHOW GAINS 


Improved Interest Reported from 
Mixers; Feed Trade More 
Optimistic 


Millfeed markets showed a little 
more spunk in the week ending Feb. 
16, with values surging up $3.25@4 
ton at Kansas City, $1@1.50 at Min- 
neapolis and about 50¢ ton at Chi- 
cago. Mixer demand was said to have 
improved, and offerings were reduced 
somewhat. 

The firming of millfeed and a 
steadier tone in soybean oil meal de- 
veloped after feed ingredient prices 
hit the lowest average level in more 
than two years. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reported last week 
that the index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices fell to 237.8 points, the lowest 
point since October, 1950. 

Formula feed business in the North- 
west was reported somewhat im- 
proved late last week following a 
continuation of the slump which had 
set in the previous week. 

Manufacturers noted a good pick- 
up in chick starter business and 
some improvement in turkey starter 
demand. Also, hog feeds were mov- 
ing in somewhat better volume, ap- 
parently because of improved mar- 
kets for pork products. Dairy feed 
sales, while off somewhat in tonnage, 
continue to provide a good share of 
current production, Laying mash de- 
mand held about steady. 

The outlook is considered fairly 
optimistic, most manufacturers say. 
With prices for feed lower and some 
promise of improvement in livestock 
and poultry prices, better ratios are 
in the making, they say. Hatcheries 
report a fairly good run of early chick 
business, and interest among turkey 
raisers in maintaining flocks as large 
as last year or larger is reported. 

The normal February slump in 
feed business continued in the South- 
west last week with demand prob- 
ably slower even than in the previous 
week. In spite of the slow conditions 
the trade is optimistic over the future 
because indications from the hatchery 
field are for a good volume of spring 
business, and steady prices of hogs 
and eggs are in prospect. Also, feed 
men say demand is so slow now it 
couldn’t do anything but get better. 
Thus, an upturn in activity is expect- 
ed sometime between now and the 
middle of March. 

Production dipped to around 50% 
of capacity in this area this week for 
the lower end of the range and no 
better than 75% at the best. Some 
plants have laid off personnel because 
of the lack of business, and others 
are maintaining as large a crew as 
possible at reduced hours in order 
to be at full strength for an improve- 
ment in business. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,644 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,245 tons 
in the previous week and 47,561 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,610,928 tons as compared with 1,- 
617,144 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Values Recover 
From Depressed Levels 


Spurt Last Week Puts Markets Up as Much as 


6c Bu. From 


Wheat prices recovered a consid- 
erable portion of their recent losses 
in the week ending Feb. 16, aided by 
export trade, a huge volume of south- 
western flour business and reports of 
dust storms in portions of the winter 
wheat belt. The weather news became 
a factor on the final day of the pe- 
riod. Whether or not a definite turn 
from season’s low points had been 
made, of course, was still a matter 
of speculation, although it was point- 
ed out by observers that the recent 
heavy liquidation left the market in 
an improved technical position to 
advance. Futures were up 5@6¢ bu 
at Chicago in the week ending Feb. 
16, up 44 @5%¢ at Minneapolis and 
1,@4%¢ bu. at Kansas City. Of sig- 
nificance was the narrowing of the 
spread between Chicago and Kansas 
City futures, with the latter market 
now about 3¢ over Chicago, com- 
pared with about 9¢ last week. The 
change apparently resulted from re- 
cent export sales of soft red winters 
from the central states. A surplus 
of these supplies has been considered 
a burden at Chicago all season. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Feb. 16 were: Chicago—March $2.24 
@2.24%, May $2.27%-%, July 
$2.273%-5%, September $2.29%, De- 
cember $2.331%4-%; Minneapolis—May 
$2.3354, July $2.32%2; Kansas City—- 


March $2.27%, May $2.30%-%, July 
$2.29 4-36. 
Recovery Develops 
The big break in wheat futures 


Feb. 9 was followed by some very 
erratic price movements the follow- 
ing day. Shortly after the opening 
values moved up well above the pre- 
vious close, and while they receded 
later, managed to show a gain for the 
day. Thus the sharp slide was at 
least temporarily halted. Hedge pur- 
chasing of futures by mills bolstered 
prices Feb. 11, along with indica- 
tions that export interest was at- 
tracted to the burdensome red wheat 
supplies. Also, some importance was 
attached to the fact that subsidies 
on International Wheat Agreement 
sales were reduced much less than 
the previous day’s declines would 
have called for. This action was con- 
sidered by some an indirect move on 
the part of the government to help 
cushion the break. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported last week that farmers 
had placed 376.4 million bushels of 
wheat under support through Jan. 15, 
a gain of 33 million from the Dec. 15 
figure. It is generally believed that 
loan applications increased greatly in 
the last two weeks of the month, 
with the possibility that the total ex- 
ceeded 400 million bushels for the full 
period. Figures will not be available 
on this for some time yet, however. 

Secretary Benson’s statements in 
St. Paul last week underlined the 
administration’s apparent decision 
not to extend price support activities 
to bolster commodity markets. 

Harvest results in Argentina bear 
out earlier forecasts of high yields of 
wheat. Hot, dry weather favored har- 
vesting operations and maintained 
the quality of the grain. Official esti- 
mates of the crop are not available, 
but private estimates range to around 
260 million bushels. These are down 
from the earlier estimates of pos- 
sibly 275 million since yields in south- 
ern zones are now only about normal, 
contrasted with exceptional yields in 


Lows; Mill Buying a Factor 


the north. If 260 million bushels are 
harvested, the production would be 
the largest since 1940-41 and more 
than three times the size of last 
year’s 75-million-bushel crop. 


Trade Narrow 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis was in 
narrow trade since receipts for the 
holiday-shortened week amounted to 
only 611 cars at Minneapolis and 590 
at Duluth. Best demand was for the 
wheat in the 12-14% protein brack- 
ets. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat or No. 1 northern spring 
was quoted at 2@4¢ over the May 
price, 12% protein at 6@8¢ over, 
13% protein at 7@11¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 9@13¢ over, 15% protein 12@15¢ 
over and 16% protein at 15@18¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.44% 
and the durum 11.89%. 

Offerings of cash durum were very 
light, and this tended to hold the 
premium range firm more than any 
real aggressiveness in the demand 
since buyers were selective. 

No. 2 hard amber durum or better 
of fancy milling quality was quoted 
at 60@66¢ over May. No. 1 and 2 
amber durum or better of choice 
milling quality was quoted at 56@63¢ 
over, and No. 2 durum of middle mill- 
ing quality at 52@58¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Feb. 13: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
DNS or NS 58 Ib 
2% Protein 
~® Protein 
© Protein 
~ Protein 


Protein 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


bo bo ts te be be 





Grade Discounts 
‘Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib 
lDamege—%@1¢ each 1% 


Fluctuations Wide 

Several new aspects entered the 
cash wheat market last week, caus- 
ing prices.to fluctuate considerably, 
but generally on the down side. Of 
major importance was the sale of 
over 4 million sacks of flour by mills 
in the area. Yet hedging pressure was 
not felt in the futures pit because 
some of the mills hedged their sales 
by the purchase of export wheat from 
CCC. This was made possible by the 
government agency coming down to 
the open market price basis on their 
export wheat offerings. These devel- 
opments were generally bearish, al- 
though the sales of the flour limited 
the decline in wheat prices. For a few 
hours the market was up several 
cents, but this was the extent of the 
bulge. This week weather entered the 
picture as a severe cold wave, high 
winds and dust swept over the plains. 
There was no snow covering for 
protection. Cash wheat demand was 
only fair to good last week, the trend 
being fairly steady on milling types 
but lower on export offerings because 
of the new influx of CCC wheat. By 
Feb. 16 ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter was 242 @3¢ over, 12.5% pro- 
tein 4@6'%4¢ over, 13% 414 @6¢ over 
and 14% 5@7%%¢ over. This repre- 
sents a %¢ decline on the ordinary 
and steadiness in the other brackets. 
Low for the basic May future was 
$2.25%, the high $2.32 and the close 
Feb. 16 $2.30%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 13 
are shown in the following table: 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 








Feb. 8-13 *Previous Feb. 10-15 Feb. 11-16 Feb. 12-17 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest 749,637 722,908 714,968 777,683 TAL 396 
Southwest 1,057,982 1,113,608 1,200,179 1.375,7 1,282,484 
Buffalo 509,436 {189,572 163.479 534,163 544.379 
Central and Southe: O8S8,159 7,808 HONDA NS.990 51.089 
North Pacitic Coast &2,99 259,108 s61,448 PSASTO 194,536 
Totals SINAN 207 3,143,004 1,290,928 3,559,941 ,.SL3884 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.8 73.8 74 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to - 
Feb, 8-1 Previous Feb. 10-15, Feb. 11-16, Feb. 1 17, Feb. 13 Feb 15 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1962 
Northwest 90 87 sé 93 SS 24,549,035 4,554,569 
Southwest 77 Al s9 ee “5 19.99] 40.658 019 
Buffalo 110 1e6 100 116 108 16,639, 18¢ 16,298,490 
Central and 8 E SS Sd 82 87 sh 18,083,274 17,093.58 
No. Pacifie Coast 77 71 49 sg 60 9,296.01 9.722.750 
Totals st sh x9 oF 90 107. 858.759 108,327,713 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ar 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Feb 9-13 277.100 239.573 4 Keb 8-13 eRe SOO 100 008 106 
Previous week 77.100 eS0.201 101 Previous week ‘82.500 *258, 232 91 
Year ago 340,600 296.186 87 Year ago 82.500 'H3,304 a3 
Two years ago 340,600 340,780 10 Two years ago 2s2 500 281,200 100 
Five-year average 95 Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average o4 Ten-year average AG 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Keb 9.13 1,019,750 818.409 gO 
Previous week 1,019,750 849,371 &3 
Year ago 1,019,750 904,013 ao 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 1,035,015 10 
Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average 45 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week 

capacity 

671,400 


Flour % ac 
output 


tivity 


Feb. 8-13 





AN 

Previous week 671,400 s4 
Year ago 671,000 55 ‘ 
Two years ago 671,400 583,990 87 
Five-year average 7s 
Ten-year average 83 

*Revised 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Feb 8-1 . 459,500 509,436 110 
Previous week 159,500 *489,572 106 
Year ago $59,500 163,479 100 
Two years ago 159,800 534,163 116 
Five-year average .. 101 
Ten-year average 97 


*Revised 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
Feb &-13 546.250 149.629 A? 
Previous week 546,250 "464,576 85 
Year ago 546,250 151,664 a0 
Two years ago 552,000 196,483 ou 
Five-year average a3 
Ten-year average 76 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 8-13 230,000 182.993 79 
Previous week 230,000 *169,844 72 
Year ago 10,000 116,133 o4 
Two years ago 230,000 170,915 74 
Five-year average &5 
Ten-year average S6 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





Feb 8-13 133,000 100,000 16 
Previous week 33,000 "89.264 67 
Year ago 133,200 145,315 109 
Two years ago 122,000 117,395 88 
Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 93 


*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


ending Feo. 14 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—South west* 








-——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


-——Buffalot— -Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 











production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Feb. 8-1 21,414 797,918 14,4601 193.515 9.829 219.495 15.644 1.610.928 
Prey week 22,550 14,562 9,333 i¢ 5 
Two wks. ago 4 15,254 9.042 18.134 
195 14,133 170,292 9,124 $23,388 17,561 1,617,144 
1951 14,97 }69,816 10,418 OR, 120 4.372 1,538,776 
1950 14,317 164.976 10,534 $56,935 O821 1,652,260 
1949 7 14,751 154,820 9,811 S781 51.774 1,881,028 
ive-yvr iverage 14,515 156,684 9.943 83.150 19 RN 1660L0N8G 

Principal mill **S1% of total capacity tAll mills tRevised 

No Ma ‘ ard 0 = 
ae <e =e get eo but will ask for offers on 10 cargoes 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 28% Feb. 20. This is reported all pre- 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.27 % purchased, and sales will be merely 
No. 2 Red 29 %, , confirmations of previously purchased 
sili nr ree mt wheat. Wheat was strong again at 


At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling Feb. 16 
at $2.59'4@2.60%, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein go- 
ing at a 1¢ bu. premium. Demand was 
fair, with offerings light. 

Pacific Exports Lag 

Export bookings were entirely 
lacking in the Pacific Northwest last 
week, with India inquiring for more 
wheat Feb. 13 but no actual con- 
firmations of sales available. Japan 
was not in the market last week 


the close of the week, with exporters 
bidding $2.42 bu., about 2¢ over the 
loan value. Milling interest was very 
nominal, as was interest from the 
feed trade. Principal wheat growing 
areas are bare of snow, and wheat 
is growing to a healthy stage. 








BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM PRICES DOWN 11% 


As of mid-January, prices received 
by farmers were running 11% un- 
der those of a year earlier, 
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DOWN 12.2% DURING DECEMBER 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DAILY AVERAGE FLOUR OUTPUT 





Census Bureau Report Shows Average Production of 
863,000 Sacks for Final Month; Calendar Year 
Total Down 5% From 1951 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction during December, 1952, av- 
eraged 863,000 sacks a day, as com- 
pared with 983,000 sacks during No- 
vember, according to a report pub- 
lished Feb. 12 by the Bureau of 
the Census. The decline during De- 
cember amounted to 12.2% of the 
November figure. The daily aver- 
age output is figured on a five-day- 
week basis, with, 19 working days 
in November and 22 in December. 

On the basis of calendar month 
totals, the output during December 
was 319,000 sacks higher than the 
November output, with totals of 18,- 
990,000 sacks and 18,671,000 sacks 
for December and November, re- 
spectively. 

Daily average flour production 
was down in all states, according 
to the Census Bureau tabulation, 
with Ohio showing the largest de- 
cline, 33%, from the November 
average. 

Washington, with a drop of only 
1.4%, topped the list of states. Of 
the three top-ranking states in 
monthly output, Kansas’ daily av- 
erage was down 10%, Minnesota 
7.4%, and New York 14%. 

Output per day on a _ national 
average was down 12.2% in Decem- 
ber as compared with November— 
863,000 sacks as against 983,000 
sacks. 

Following is a state-by-state tabu- 
lation of production for December 
and November, 1952, prepared from 
data published by the Bureau of 
the Census: 

Daily Average and Calendar Month Total 


Wheat Flour Production by States for 
December and November, 1952 


000's omitted . 
November Pet. 





December 

State Total Daily Total Daily change 
Kansas 2,654 120.6 2,675 140.3 10.0 
Minn : 2.626 114.8 2,324 124.0 - 7.4 
N. ¥ 2.346 106.6 2.315 123.9 14.0 
Mo 1,689 76.8 1,619 85.0 9.7 
lll . 1,198 1.4 1,197 63.9 14.6 
Texas 1,058 1,018 53.6 —10.3 
Wash TOS f TO4 37.0 - 1.9 
Okla. . 793 ) R04 42.2 —14.7 
Ohio 26 ) 931 19.1 33.0 
Calif , 179 1 430 22.6 1.1 
Neb 160 9 488 25.6 17.4 
Oregon 152 170 24.7 -17.0 
Mich 417 1 44 23.3 18.4 
Utah 167 16.7 342 17.9 6.7 
Colo 146 15.7 t51 18.4 14.7 
lowa s11 14.1 291 15.3 7.9 
Indiana 241 10.9 243 12.8 14.7 
Mont 16 9.8 2u4 10.7 8.4 
a. @ 193 8.8 115 11.3 22.2 
sth. states 1,720 , 1,607 $4.5 7.6 

7 B 18,990 s6 18,671 983.0 12.2 


Wheat tlour production for the 
1952 caiender year totaled 228,148,- 
000 sacks, according to the 12 month- 
ly totals released throughout the 
year by the Bureau of the Census. 
That total output is 5% under the 
1951 total of 229,292,000 sacks. The 
1952 output was 1,144,000 sacks less 
than that of 1951. 

The production figures by months 
during 1952 were (000's omitted): 


JOM ..«:. Zia Jay . 19,099 
Aen 18,519 Aug. . 19,177 
Mar. .... 17,920 Sept. . 19,714 
April « 6065 Oct. ...<. 21,081 
May .... 17,599 Nov. .. 18,671 
June 18,101 Dec. ..... 19,990 


The monthly average flour produc- 
tion in 1952 was 19,012,000 sacks, or 
891,000 sacks per working day. 

Wheat grindings during December 
totaled 44,107,000 bu. and millfeed 
production amounted to 380,119 tons, 


the Census Bureau reported. 

The nation’s mills operated at 
79.3% of capacity, and the flour ex- 
traction rate, based on an elevator 
wheat figure, was 71.7%, the high- 
est figure for the 12-month period. 

A consolidation of the Census Bu- 
reau reports for the 12 months of 
1952 yields the following totals: 

Wheat grindings totaled 532,374,- 
000 bu. 

Millfeed production totaled 4,605,- 
568 tons. 

Flour extraction rate averaged 
71.4%. 

The per cent of capacity operated 
during the year averaged 80.4. 

The Bureau of the Census, in its 
monthly reports, states that its fig- 
ures represent the production of all 
commercial flour mills in the U.S., 
and that about 97% of the totals 
are reported by the 375 largest mills, 
with the balance (3%) estimated. 
The estimated portion of the US. 
total is based on an annual survey 
of the smaller mills and the most 
recent survey was made in 1950. 

The Bureau of the Census base for 
computing wheat flour production as 
a per cent of capacity changes from 
month to month, reflecting changes 
in the industry. 

During 1952, according to the De- 








George F. Garnatz 


HONORED—George F. Garnatz, di- 
rector of the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion, has been selected as Cincinnati’s 
“Engineer of the Year” by the Tech- 
nical and Scientific Societies Council 
of Cincinnati. He was chosen from 
among 5,500 members in 24 council 
member societies. The selection was 
based on his technical accomplish- 
ments in the food field, together with 
his contributions to the engineering 
profession and to solutions of civic 
and social problems. The award will 
be presented at the annual meeting 
of council members Feb. 27. He has 
been an active member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
and organized and directed its “Flour 
Workshop” held in Chicago last De- 
cember. 


cember Census Bureau report, there 
was a decline of 27,000 sacks in the 
capacity of the U.S. milling indus- 
try. The bureau’s report for Janu- 
ary, 1952, showed a total potential 
of 1,115,000 sacks as compared with 
a December potential of 1,088,000 
sacks for a net decline of 27,000 
sacks. Three plants which were closed 
late in the year account for 20,600 
sacks. Those plants include the Gen- 
eral Mills unit at Oklahoma City, 
4,000 sacks; the General Mills unit 
at Tacoma, 3,600 sacks; and the 13,- 
000-sack unit of Standard Milling Co. 
at Kansas City. 

Accepting the Census Bureau’s 
figure of 1,088,000 sacks as the in- 
dustry’s daily potential, it appears 
then that the U.S. still has between 
one sixth and one fifth more capacity 
than demand. That estimate is based 
on the average daily production for 
the past 24 months. 

In 1951 the calendar year total 
output was 229,292,000 sacks and the 
1952 total was 228,148,000 sacks, for 
an average daily output during the 
past two calendar years fixed at ap- 
proximately 892,000 sacks. 

The difference between the daily 
average output and the daily poten- 
tial amounts to 196,000 sacks, or 
22% of the 892,000-sack daily aver- 
age production, assuming that pro- 
duction and demand are in balance. 

The Bureau of the Census, in its 
“percentage of capacity operated” 
figure, uses the five-day week as a 
basis for its computations. The daily 
capacity of a mill is multiplied by 
5’ to obtain a weekly rating. On an 
annual basis, then, there are from 
254 to 256 working days, with Sat- 
urdavs, Sundays and the six legal 
holidays not being included. It is pos- 
sible when using the five-day week 
to obtain production ratings in ex- 
cess of 100% of capacity by operat- 
ing on Saturdays and Sundays. 

The five-day week basis, then, 
would tend to lead to an under-esti- 
mation of total capacity if mills were 
to operate on six-day schedules. This 
leads some in the industry to be- 
lieve that the excess capacity fig- 
ure for the U.S. is between 20 and 
25% of normal demand. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLLEGE TO BE HOST AT 
MEETING OF OPERATIVES 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—tThe an- 
nual joint meeting of Districts 1 and 
2 of the Association of Operative 
Millers will be held at Kansas State 
College March 6-7, with the depart- 
ment of milling industry as host to 
the group. 

The meeting will start with a din- 
ner to be held at the Wareham Hotel 
the evening of March 6. David Liv- 
ingston, “America’s Funniest Farm- 
er,” will be the principal speaker at 
the dinner. A technicolor motion pic- 
ture film, “The Mark of C,” prepared 
by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., will be 
shown following Mr. Livingston’s ad- 
dress. 

The technical session will be held 
during the morning of March 7, with 
the following papers scheduled on 
the program: 

“Internal Fissuring of Wheat,” by 
Dr. Max Milner, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

“Review of Tempering Methods,” 
by Robert K. Hoisington, Kansas 
State College. 

“Structural Mechanics,” by Prof. 
Frank J. McCormick, department of 
applied mechanics, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

“Mechanical Methods of Removing 
Internal Infestation,” by Prof. E. P. 
Farrell, department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State College. 
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Carl H. Barthel 


CARL H. BARTHEL JOINS 
BROLITE CO. IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—W. E. Dawson, general 
sales manager of the Brolite Co., Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
Carl H. Barthel as bakery technician 
and sales representative for the Chi- 
cago division of the company. Mr. 
Barthel will represent the company 
in the Chicago area, northern Illinois, 
southern Wisconsin, northern Iowa 
and northern Indiana. 

Mr. Barthel has been identified 
with the allied trades for many years. 
For many years he was connected 
with one of the technical service de- 
partments of Standard Brands, Inc. 
For the past several years he has 
been director of the bakery service 
production department of the Na- 
tional Yeast Corp. He has partici- 
pated in many demonstrations on 
bakery convention programs through- 
out the country. 

Before entering the allied field, he 
was associated with several large 
bakeries in the capacity of produc- 
tion superintendent. He is a member 
of the Chicago Production Men's 
Club, Bakers Club of Chicago, Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Chicago and 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, of which he has been a mem- 
ber for more than 25 years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


AACC SECTION MEETING 

MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Harold Witt- 
coff, head of the product develop- 
ment section, chemical department, 
General Mills, Inc., Research Lab- 
oratories, will be the principal speak- 
er at the Feb. 27 meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists. His sub- 
ject will be “The Chemistry of the 
Phosphatides.” The meeting will be 
held in the Sky Room at Dayton’s and 
will be preceded by a luncheon to 
begin at 12:15 p.m. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWARD CONNAUGHTON 
OPERATES DAWSON DAVIS 


BOSTON — The well known and 
long established firm of Dawson Da- 
vis Co. of Boston will be operated by 
Edward J. Connaughton, who, effec- 
tive Feb. 15 was appointed represen- 
tative in the New England states for 
Igleheart Bros. Division of General] 
Foods Corp., Hubbard Milling Co. and 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Connaughton had been con- 
nected with the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. for the past 11 years, the 
last six in the Boston market and pri- 
or to that, in New York State. 
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Plastic steering wheel, 
a product made with 
soybean meal perhaps 
from your bean fields. 







Tractor paint — made 
from linseed oil partly 
processed from farm- 
grown flex seed. 





* crops from farms 
transformed into dif- 
like 


Now even tractors “eat 
like yours after they are 






ferent products by creative processors 
Cargill. With new uses like these for your crops. 
ive Processing eats up “4 of all 


no wonder Creat 
farm products. 






oybeans is better because 
like it every day—is baked 
with shortening containing soybean oil. Soy- 
bean farmers need creative processors to take 
beans from the fields and end up with cans of 
shortening on grocers shelves—and Cargill soy- 
bean oil plants are part 
ing chain. 


Your market for s 
this pie—and millions 









om 
Because Cargill pior 
biotics and Vitamin B-12 in its 
Hog Feeds, many 
raise hogs faster th 
are another important | 
Processing. In Nutrena 
ferent farm-grown ingredier 
more than a hundred fee« 
This helps make a 





neered the 


poultry. 
the grain you gro 
you better feeds t 






Processin 






This is how Cargil] 
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of this creative process- 


Nutrena Pig and 

farmers report they can now 
an ever before. Nutrena Feeds 
Jhase of Cargill’s Creative 
feed mills up to 31 dif- 
rts are processed into 
is for livestock and 
bigger demand for 
w and, at the same time, gives 
han you could mix yourself. 


g and Grain Marketing Offices 





MILLER 


Electrical system parte— 
more of the many ples 
tic products which soy 
bean meal helps make 






These soybeans ma 
thanks to Creative 
up % of farm products. 


Tractors help produce soybeans. Soy- 
help produce tractors. Almost unbe- 


beans 
ut things you grow help 


lievable, isn’t it, the 
make the implements you use to grow them. 


Note around the tractor picture above 


just four of the import 
soybeans and other products grown on 
farms in this area, and at least partly proc- 


essed in Cargill plants. 


ant uses made of 






How farm markets h 
on this chart whic h sho 
ica’s non-farm population. As 
move to cites and towns, 
market for farm products. 
why figures now show abou 
products are “eaten up” somew 
the farm where they were 

processors like Cargill play an ir 


more 


grown 
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Engine castings are 
made from molds which 
depend on linseed core 
oils for lubrication. 


He’s cultivating parts of a tractor 


y end up in your tractor 
Processing that uses 


argill Creative Processing is 
ate the market for dozens 
of ‘arm products. Prices go along with 
and demand. Cargill is glad its 
adens the markets 


Every day C 


helping to stimul 


supply 
Creative Processing brog 
for the products you grow. 

feed and seed divisions, Car- 


Through its 
for more 


gill also processes many products 
profitable farm use. 





supply this growing market. Cargill's 26 
factories and processing plants are all close to the 
growing areas of the farm products needed. This 
makes more markets available for the farmers of 
In addition, ¢ argill’s grain market- 
» other processors @ 
helps get better prices 


helping 


these areas. 
ing division sells grain t 
over the world, and thus 
for your farm products. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie 


—_cracker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 


o 


PASTRY KING— 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





and doughnut sakelels 


ee? GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 








W. D. Waltman, Jr. 


promotion and advertising. 
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George Wolff III 


UNIVERSAL MILLS APPOINTMENTS—The board of directors of Universal 
Mills, Ft. Worth, has announced the appointment of two of its officials to the 
board chairmanship and the presidency. W. D. Waltman, Jr., vice president in 
charge of purchasing, was elected chairman of the board. George Wolff III, 
vice president in charge of sales promotion and advertising, was named 
president. Mr. Wolff succeeds V. I. Martin, who recently announced his 
resignation. The chairmanship is a new position created at the directors’ 
meeting. Mr. Waltman joined Universal Mills in 1942 as a territory feed sales- 
man, Before his appointment as a vice president, he was assistant purchasing 
agent. Mr. Wolff joined the company in 1946 as a territory feed salesman, 
later being promoted to assistant sales manager of the feed division, vice 
president in charge of the flour division and vice president in charge of sales 





WARNS AGAINST LACK OF 
INTEREST IN SANITATION 


INDIANAPOLIS—A note. of warn- 
ing about the absence of sufficient 
interest in the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration’s grain sanitation drive was 
sounded at the recent meeting of the 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


90 John Street 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dalias, Texes San Francisco, Calif. 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


Montreal, Canada 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
by D. W. Crutchfield of Yeoman, Ind., 
retiring president of the organization. 

“It seems to me that there are not 
enough people interested, or at least 
do not take the time to attend the 
many district meetings that have 
been held over the state to inform 
you of the FDA activities,” he said. 
“IT hope I am wrong in thinking this 
way, but I’m afraid that some of 
these days someone is going to be 


New York sorry, because if things are not 


cleaned up and better methods found 
for handling grain, someone is bound 








to be hurt. 
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GRAIN CO 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


RPOR 
























ATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


ENID 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


“Most of the requirements are not 
beyond our reach. Good housekeeping 
habits can be formed. Some of these 
are: Do not let grain accumulate on 
the work floor; do not pile screenings 
in a corner to be run over by rats, mice 
and insects; clean up that rubbish 
pile out in back so that the rats and 
mice do not have a harbor; sweep 
down cobwebs more often. To date 
the FDA has seized 19 cars of grain 
due to rodent contamination. Most 
of these cars are from the West and 
were seized at western points. Now, 
let’s get on the ball and clean up our 
elevators so that Indiana will not be 
included in this.” 


———=—BREAD i§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
SCHEDULES HOBBY SHOW 


CHICAGO—tThe first annual Hob- 
by Show of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago opened Feb. 16, and will run 
for 30 days. The show will be 
launched with a luncheon at the club 
quarters in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on the opening day. 

Close to 40 exhibits by members of 
the club are to be displayed, featur- 
ing photographs, art work, sculpture, 
Indian relics, coin collections and 
others. 

As another part of the first day’s 
program, members who went on the 
first annual fishing tournament last 
year are scheduled to tell their ex- 
periences and show colored movies 
taken on the trip. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMS GROW BIGGER 

The number of farms in the U.S. 
with 500 or more acres has increased 
40% in the past 30 years and now 
comprises 18% of the nation’s farms. 
The number of farms with 1,000 or 
more acres, though relatively few in 
number, has nearly doubled. 
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HUGE RESEARCH FARM 
The Agricultural Research Center 
at Beltsville, Md., is one of the larg- 
est areas in the world devoted to 
farm research. It occupies 12,000 
acres. 
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The 
OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
*‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 





GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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CECIL A. LOOMBE DIES 


Britain’s Wartime Controller of Flour 
Milling Succumbs After Long 
Iliness 


LONDON—tThe death of Cecil A. 
Loombe, Britain’s wartime controller 
of flour milling, has been announced. 
He was 59. For many months his 
health had given cause for concern 
and his death came after a long ill- 
ness. 

In 1938, when the British govern- 
ment’s food defense plans depart- 
ment, the forerunner of the Ministry 
of Food, was selecting food traders 
for key posts in the new department, 
to take effect in the event of war, 
careful consideration was given to 
the choosing of the right man to con- 
trol the milling industry. The indus- 
try was made up of a small number 
of large companies, which did most 
of the business, and a large number 
of small mills. Officials assumed, cor- 
rectly as events proved, that in the 
event of enemy attacks many of the 
large mills would be destroyed, or 
temporarily put out of action. Ac- 
cordingly it was necessary to secure 
the good will of the whole industry, 
particularly of the small mills, to 
ensure that production could be 
switched to available plants. 

It was decided to look for a man 
who, while having the confidence of 
the main firms, was associated with 
one of the smaller milling companies. 
Mr. Loombe at that time was a 
member of the firm of J. & J. Colman, 
Norwich, and active in the affairs of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers. His first appoint- 
ment, when war broke out, was that 
of deputy director of flour milling 
in the Ministry of Food but within 
a short time he was given wider 
responsibilities as director of cereal 
products. 

Many tributes have been paid to 
his work for the trade under the 
difficult conditions prevailing in war- 
time and though his orders were 
sometimes irksome, acceptance by 
the millers was automatic because of 
the confidence they had in Mr. 
Loombe and his abilities. 

In 1939 he had become vice presi- 
dent of the national association at 
the request of the then president, 
the late James A. Rank, and if war 
had not intervened he would have 
followed Mr. Rank into the presi- 
dency. His work as a temporary civil 
servant precluded acceptance of the 
office. The millers, however, decided 
that he should be the first president 
as soon as the war ceased and to 
ensure this end he was elected vice 
president every year for the whole 
period of the war. 

In 1945, although still a member 
cf the ministry staff, he was allowed 
to take up the presidency. In the 
same year he was appointed as a 
director of Joseph Rank, Ltd., a posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 

Speaking at the time of Mr. 
Loombe’s election to the presidency, 
L. Hector Read, himself a former 
president of the association, said: “We 
have all come to love C. A. Loombe. 
In his work during the war he has 
often turned us down, pushed us back 
and kept us in our places, but in such 
a way that we have realized he has 
been actuated by the best interests 
of the nation as well as of the trade, 
and so has enabled this trade to earn 
a position second to none in the coun- 
try during the past six years.” 

Mr. Loombe was made a Comman- 
der of the Order of the British Em- 
pire by the King for his services to 
the country during the war. 








The Flour Miller’s Library 


Reader Service Department 
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BOOKS— 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS . . Richard 7. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control. A textbook and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain. 245 pages, $3 25 
6x9, photooffset. 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision - P ® 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION, Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation’s Business. This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 4 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages PT . 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION . . . . . . B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
errr . 


113 pages, 84x11, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948........... 
. Storck & Teague 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD . . 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations 
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Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER... .. . ByA. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 


now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur... .. ; + 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which $4 00 
the baker cap increase sales and improve his product's quality . 


and bibliographical references of great value 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


| ee) 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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Maybe it’s in the coating of 
this paper. Maybe it’s in your 
Waders. Maybe it’s in your 
house paint. It’s the sub- 
stance of your chinaware. 
It’s probably in your face 
powder ... Clay! The pur- 
est, whitest variety is known 
as kaolin. 


We've built scores of silos 
for producers and users of 
pulverized and granulated 
clay. Like other fluffy mate- 
rial, it has to be moved with 
conveyors and blowers. 
What’s more, it has to be 
kept clean and dry. 





SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 


STORAGE BINS 
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The stuff in these Neff & Fry silos affects you 


Note in the accompanying 
photos that the head houses 
containing heavy machinery 
are carried by the Neff & 
Fry silos without extra sup- 
port. This is possible because 
the silos have great load- 
bearing ability. Each of the 
Super-Concrete Staves has a 
guaranteed crushing strength 
of 5,000 p.s.i. 


Neff & Fry Silos have so 
many advantages that we can 
not enumerate them in this 
space. Our folder, “Bins 
With the Strength of Pillars,” 
gives all the facts. Ask for 
a copy. 


Not Exported Except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. © 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


@ NEFF & FRY 








MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 








ENCORE 





MILLS 





AT APPLETON, 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv ing 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS & 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Protein 





NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, 





Flour Production 
by Canadian Mills 
Continues Decline 


TORONTO Official returns of 
flour production in Canada for De- 
cember reveal the effect of the re- 
cession in overseas sales which be- 
came apparent at the beginning of 
that montn. 

Despite this situation, however, to- 
tal production, reported at 1,835,627 
bbl., was in excess of the December, 
1951, figure of 1,763,902 bbl. More- 
over, production for the first five 
months of the current crop year 
August-December was well in ad- 
vance of the same period a year ago 
with totals of 10,384,511 bbl. and 9,- 
133,335 bbl., respectively. 

Additionally, preliminary figures of 
total flour production of the calen- 
dar year 1952, set at 24,105,838 bbl. 
are in advance of the final figure of 
22,967,637 bbl. in 1951. 

The recession in overseas demand 
continued through January but 
though export sales were not as large 
as usual, trade sources consider that 
there is still a possibility that produc- 
tion figures are leading those of last 
year. A revival of export interest is 
now becoming apparent and it is this 
class of business that will help to set 
the pace. 

The extent of the slide in Decem- 
ber, however, is revealed by the re- 
port that mill operations averaged 
only 73% when computed on a 26-day 
working period in the month and a 
daily capacity of 96,780 bbl. Mills 
reporting in November’ operated 
89.8% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity for 25 days. The October fig- 
ure was 91.9%. 

The production of top patents and 
No. 2 patents, set for December at 
285,668 bbl. and 395,222 bbl., respec- 
tively, showed only a slight decline 
from previous months because do- 
mestic consumption remains fairly 
constant. The cutback, however, was 
plainly evident in the production of 
export patents, the total of 703,275 
bbl. being 300,000 bbl. less than that 
for November and more than 100,000 
bbl. less than the figures returned for 
previous months. 

Exports in December totaled 1,265,- 
133 bbl. making an August-December 
amount of 5,632,310 bbl. as against 
the figure of 3,844,327 bbl. for the 
same period in 1951. The present fig- 
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ure is indicative of the activity which 
was a feature of the overseas mar- 
ket in the early months of the season. 

Because of light milling in recent 
weeks millfeed supplies have been 
tight, a situation that began to come 
to notice during December. Produc- 
tion for that month was set at 61,268 
tons as against 76,787 tons in Novem- 
ber. The December total was made 
up of 25,262 tons bran, 25,227 tons 
shorts and 10,779 tons middlings. 
Millfeed production in the first five 
months of the season, totaling 359,- 
169 tons, reflected to a certain ex- 
tent the increased milling activity 
for it was in excess of the 1951 pe- 
riod figure of 336,970 tons. 
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Grocery Clerks 
Take Over Firm 
for a Day 


NEW YORK—For the third con- 
secutive year the Grand Union Co., 
large chain grocery, held “Clerk’s 
Day’’—a day when members of the 
organization who have been voted by 
their fellow employees “the most 
likely to succeed,” take over the man- 
agement. The offices of president, vice 
president, treasurer and secretary and 
other executive posts were held on 
Jan. 29 by employees from many 
branches of the company. 

Although such a project requires 
considerable effort by management, 
Lansing P. Shield, president, believes 
that it is an excellent morale build- 
er and labor relations force. “It is a 
practical demonstration,” he said, ‘‘of 
our confidence in the younger men 
associated with this company.” 

Of the 400 clerks who participated 
last year, 61 have become managers 
of stores, one is studying at Michigan 
State College on a Grand Union schol- 
arship, and others have been ap- 
pointed to important positions in the 
organization. 
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MORE STEAKS TODAY 

In the last 20 years, the country’s 
farm and ranch population has de- 
clined by about 7,500,000 people, or 
33%. At the same time, the annual 
production of meat in the U.S. has 
increased 37%. Meat production for 
1952 averaged 4,200 lb. per farm and 
ranch, while 20 years ago it aver- 
aged only 2,600 Ib. 
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LAND OUTPUT JUMPS 
Farmers now do 17% less work 
and get 45% more output from their 
land than they did in the early 1930's. 








ADDRESS GRADUATING BAKERS—Fred Weberpals (right), H. C. Rohack 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, delivered the commencement address to the recent grad- 
uating class at the American Institute School of Baking, Chicago. Other 
speakers were Howard O. Hunter (left), president of the Institute and Louis 


E. Caster, chairman of the board. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 

































































“] know I told you to economize, Miss Simms, but I 
think one raisin per loaf is going too far!” 














Here's the third in a series of “just-for-fun" situations . . . this 
one by nationally-known cartoonist Tom Henderson. Maybe 
you'll want fo pin it up somewhere in your shop. 


Miss Simms there, in the cartoon, is going all out for economy, but that’s not the kind 
of economy you’re looking for when it comes to buying flour. You want 
smooth, efficient bake shop operation with minimum waste and maximum performance 
from the flour you use. Russell-Miller’s family of fine bakery flours—especially 
milled from spring wheat, hard winter and soft winter wheats, with unusual tolerance 
and high absorption qualities—will give you the kind of economical, efficient 
performance you need. Ask your jobber or Russell-Miller representative. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Feed Nutrition 


From Feedstuffs 


E all know that important— 

even sensational—progress has 
been made in the past three decades 
in the science of nutrition, especially 
as it applies to animals and poultry. 
As a result, animals and poultry are 
growing and producing at rates that 
would have been considered fantastic 
25 years ago. 

How would you catalogue these im- 
portant mileposts in nutrition? 

Dr. J. E. Hunter of Allied Mills, 
Inc., made a highly interesting sum- 
mation of them in an address he gave 
recently before the annual nutrition 
school for feed men, conducted by 
the University of Wisconsin and the 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 

Here are those he listed as having 
had a great impact on nutrition: 

The discovery of vitamin B as a 
nutritional entity. 

The discovery of vitamin A and 
vitamin A activity of carotene. 

The discovery of vitamin D, mak- 
ing it possible to rear animals and 
poultry throughout the year, and 
making confinement methods pos- 
sible. 

The discoveries of irradiated plant 
and animal products as sources of 
vitamin D. 

Mineral research on both major and 
trace minerals. 

The fractionating of vitamin B in- 
to many important parts and the syn- 
thetic production of water soluble 
vitamins. 

The development of the microbio- 
logical and other techniques for assay 
of water soluble vitamins and amino 
acids. 

The processing and improvement 
of soybean oil meal. 

The dehydration of alfalfa. 

Research laboratories and research 
farms for feed manufacturers. 

The establishment of the Nutrition- 
al Council of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., and similar 
councils in allied industries. 

The development of fish solubles 
and distillers residues. 

Production of amino acids for re- 
search purposes. 

Quantitative requirement data on 
many food factors for many classes 
of livestock and poultry. 

Summarization of requirement data 
as well as data on feed composition 
by committees of the National Re- 
search Council. 

The discovery of urea and other 
forms of nonprotein nitrogen as par- 
tial protein replacers for ruminants. 

Feeding rumen bacteria and more 
efficient use of roughage. 

High energy feeds pointed the way 
to more efficient gains and production. 

Vitamin B,,, antibiotics, arsenicals, 
and surfactants made growth in- 
creases possible. 
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Milk substitutes for calves and pigs. 
Texture changes in feeds and in- 
gredients for greater palatability. 
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The earliest mention of flour sacks 
in Canada is found in the Montreal 
Star of Jan. 29, 1866, under the cap- 
tion “Embarrassment”: “A female 
recently paraded the streets, exhibit- 
ing above a pair of pretty ankles a 
skirt on which the indelible brand of 
the miller was imprinted: ‘Ninety- 
eight pounds, Superfine, Warranted’.” 
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LOCUST INVASION —An English 
magazine, Illustrated, tells graphical- 
ly the story of the great 1952 locust 
invasion of the Near East and of the 
battle to suppress it. The threatened 
famine in this region appears to have 
had little attention in the western 
hemisphere, which has been largely 
unaware also of the heroic and suc- 
cessful effort to avert what might 
have been a major calamity. Says the 
writer of Illustrated’s article on this 
subject: 

“A quarter of the world was threat- 
ened with famine. In East Africa the 
biggest plague of locusts for a hun- 
dred years exploded into life and 
spread. In the sky at least 30 swarms 
numbering 5 million locusts apiece 
headed north into the countries of 
the Middle East and the shadow of 
starvation touched the edges of the 
lush Nile Valley. The threat of fam- 
ine haunted the wheat and barley 
fields of Persia and the rice paddies 
of Pakistan. 

“In Rome, the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization planned 
a campaign on an international scale. 
In the heat of the desert the cold 
war melted as Russia, her Caspian 
shores threatened, sent aircraft and 
insecticides into Persia to cooperate 
with American pilots and technolo- 
gists in cleansing 1.5 million infested 
acres. 

“Briton and Persian, Arab and Jew 











worked side by side in the biggest 
clean-up ever. From the air, concen- 
trations were bombarded with a new 
insecticide, Aldrin, chosen because it 
eliminates the locust without harm- 
ing crops or cattle. Men and machines 
worked day and night and in the end 
famine was beaten. 

“We tell part of the story of whai 
happened in Jordan where locusts 
settled to lay their eggs over some 
125,000 acres and 3,000 tough, desert- 
hardened Arab Legion troops were 
mobilized to deal with the menace. 

“Two hundred and fifty vehicles, 
hundreds of locust experts, desert 
tribesmen, American and British aid 
teams with light airplanes, pilots and 
insecticides were committed to a full- 
scale war which was to last 48 days. 
Jordan was split into areas of con- 
trol, each with its head of operations 
and in every area desert-wise men 
patrolled the land from sunrise to 
sunset seeking out the locust swarms. 

“Discovery of an infested area 
would see a British truck racing back 
to the nearest encampment and lor- 
ries loaded with poison bait hurried to 
the spot or a low-flying spraying air- 
craft called up. 

“Small encampments containing 15 
to 20 men based on a command camp, 
were scattered over the desert. The 
command camps were centered on 
larger camps, usually Beau Geste 
style Arab forts. All bases were kept 
in radio contact in case reinforce- 
ments should be needed in any par- 
ticular area. The movements of the 
hoppers was plotted on maps.” 

The battle in Jordan cost the gov- 
ernment half a million dollars, strain- 
ing the resources of this Hashemite 
country, already burdened with the 
cost of its long war with Israel and 
with half a million refugees from the 
Jewish republic. The effort, how- 
ever, is credited with having averted 
widespread hunger and_ probable 
starvation. 

“The locust,” concludes Illustrat- 





“Back yonder in 1919 while the guv’ment was regulatin’ the 
price of feed,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 





Mills, “Pap Stone up to the grocery 


| k get ra _allowed he’d get rich by fattenin’ up a 







lot of hawgs he’d hived up in a 
place back of his store. After the 
guv’ment had let up on runnin’ 
“deed prices, Pap was down here 


'. of ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ an’ when I’d 


= 4A An = to the mill one day gettin’ a ton 





told him about how flour had 
gone down and feed was higher’n a 


cat’s back, danged ef’n he didn’t rare right up an’ go cussin’ 
Hoover an’ the guv’ment an’ the white race generally an’ 
finally slambanged out of the office swearin’ that by dam 
he’d feed his hawgs bread an’ milk an’ show me an’ similar 


crooks a thing or two.” 
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ed’s article, “is a threat to food every 
bit as powerful as flood or soil ero- 
sion. Its methods are more dramatic 
and unpredictable. This year some of 
the locusts from East Africa traveled 
at the rate of 800 miles in two weeks 
in their journey northward. 

“This year the result of the pro- 
digious flight of the swarms was that 
2 million square miles of the world 
was infested with eggs. A female lo- 
cust begins to breed when she is only 
six weeks old and can lay 800 eggs. 
Swarms, sometimes 60 miles wide and 
3 miles deep, can eat 100,000 tons 
of food in a very short time. 

“Now, for another year, the threat 
has passed, but already locust ex- 
perts predict that there will be even 
greater swarms in 1953 and the cycle 
will increase until it reaches a dan- 
gerous peak in 1954.” 
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Europe first received its wheat in 
the form of einkorn by way of Troy, 
starting about 3000 B.C. or a little 
earlier. Einkorn traveled up the Dan- 
ube Valley and on to western Europe, 
where the Rhine was reached about 
2700 B.C. and Denmark a little later. 
Emmer was first carried into western 
Europe by way of the Mediterranean 
to Italy and Spain, largely by traders 
in search of copper and tin. It trav- 
eled up the coast to reach Denmark by 
about 2300 B.C. The bread wheats— 
that is, compactum and vulgare, the 
master wheat of modern times— 
spread over Europe from South Rus- 
sia beginning about 2100 B.C.— 
“Flour for Man’s Bread: A History 
of Milling,” University of Minnesota 
Press. 
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THE YEAR OF DEEP SNOW 

That year the snows fell deep upon 
the field, 

Where sculpturing winds carved 
ridges accurate 

As ripples on a pool. The wheat was 
sealed, 

The winter long, the snow lay deep 
and late. 

The field was boundaried by snow- 
capped posts, 

High around each the groping snow 
had drifted; 

Winds scurried by with blusterings 
and boasts, 

An alien sun peered out when the 
grey was rifted. 





But late in March a wild goose rang 
the cry 

Of spring again! Snow melted in 
black rills, 

Meadows of bluebells blossomed in 
the sky, 

Rumors of lilacs rang in robins’ 
trills; 

And in the field where sculptured 
snow had lain 

Green wheat miraculously waved 
again! 

Maude Rene Princehouse 
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A BLITHE SPIRIT DEPARTS 

ARD MAGILL, whose death occurred on 
WH Senter afternoon while he was vacation- 
ing in California, earned many times over the 
gratitude of fellow millers for his untiring devotion 
to industry affairs and for his friendly and helpful 
interest in the lives of friends and associates. 
But to those who knew him well—and these were 
very many, indeed—his most distinguishing quality 
was the warmth of his personality. He was a blithe 
spirit, and it was his nature to be generously 
out-giving in his relations with other men. 

As head of the Southwestern Millers League 
and later as president of the Millers National 
Federation, Mr. Magill displayed unusual adminis- 
trative ability. Throughout his long association 
with the milling industry his counsel was eagerly 
sought. Underneath his smiling and often whimsi- 
cal exterior it was easy to recognize deep under- 
standing of industry problems and a reliable 
sagacity in devising measures to meet them. 

Mr. Magill lived vigorously and zestfully, and 
Mrs. Magill shared with him the popularity that 
surrounded them wherever they went. Few meet- 
ings in recent years of the federation or of millers 
in other groups lacked the grace of their presence. 
In his home city Mr. Magill was a leading citizen, 
and he will be as sorely missed in his community 
as he will in the wider area of his industry. 
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AN IMPERISHABLE TRADITION 
ACTS are frizzling and statistics are sizzling 
in the editorial loft where the 1953 edition of 

The Northwestern Miller Almanack—our annual 
compendium of facts and figures of the flour, grain. 
feed and baking industries—is in the making. It 
will reach this journal’s readers as a special section 
of the issue of April 28. 

The Almanack brings together and supplements 
information that has been published in regular 
issues of The Northwestern Miller. Unlike most 
of the great almanacks of the past, it makes no 
predictions. In it are to be found no weather fore- 
casts, no Poor Richard saws and wisecracks. There 
will be no recipes for making pomander balls and 
no advice on the proper phase of the moon in 
which to kill a hog. The book will not contain 
hints on how to make better flour and bread, or 
how to mix a batch of feed. But in it will be found 
an encyclopedic collection of information designed 
to provide background for the successful making 
and marketing of the multitude of products now 
catalogued in the flour, feed, grain and baking 
industries. 

There was a time when the Miller’s Almanack 
mimicked the historical model in matters of as- 
tronomy and meteorology. Nowadays it not only 
doesn’t mention weather but doesn’t even have a 
calendar. It used to show the moon’s phases and 
the hours of sunrise and sunset. It was liberally 
sprinkled with the signs of the zodiac. In fact, it 
used to contain the familiar picture of a naked 
man with his viscera exposed, and crabs, scorpions, 
goats and other zodiacal creatures uncomfortably 
peripheral. Around thirty years ago a facetious 
editor and a frivolous artist buttoned up Mr. 
Zodiac’s stomach and put a suit of clothes on him. 
That was his last appearance in the book. Rumor 
hath it that he now polishes the crystal ball in 
a mill sales office. 

Since its name no longer is completely descrip- 
tive of its content, perhaps the Almanack should 
be called something else. Even the final “k’’ in 
the spelling is obsolete, according to modern 
dictionaries. But the name identifies if it does not 
describe. The difficulty is shared with the parental 
Northwestern Miller, which ceased more than half 
a century ago to be “northwestern,” and with the 
Saturday Evening Post, for which “Saturday” and 
“Evening” have diminishing significance even as 
marks of identification. 

We like to think of The Miller’s Almanack as 
belonging to an imperishable tradition—and a very 
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old one. There were Runic almanacks among the 
ancient Danes, Swedes and Norwegians. The 
Saxons used carved sticks called “al-mon-aght’’— 
signifying in old English “all-moon-heed,” or the 
regard or observation of all the moons, and hence 
the word almanack. Manuscript almanacks were 
written in Oxford as early as 1380. The first 
printed one (1472) is credited to Budapest. Benja- 
min Franklin’s ‘Poor Richard’s Almanac” dates to 
1733. There have been innumerable others. 

Survivors in the almanack family are few- 
one, perhaps, in each major agricultural country. 
Old Moore's is still hale and hearty in Britain, 
and in America the Old Farmer’s Almanac(k) has 
been published continuously for 161 years. 

Unchanged in format, appearance and general 
content since its first issue in 1793, the Old 
Farmer’s Almanac (the “k” is gone now) enjoys 
a growing popularity and a circulation of half a 
million. Its weather forecasts, through luck or a 
secret formula, have an extraordinary following. 
They set the time for picnics, corn planting, hay- 
making, conventions. An anecdote throws some 
light on this matter. When one of the early 
almanacks was being set up an apprentice asked 
the editor what was to be placed under July 13. 
In careless haste the editor answered: “Anything, 
anything.” The lad, literally obedient, set up: 
“Rain, hail and snow.” Readers were surprised, 
but the prediction was fulfilled. Sample current 
forecast (March, 1953): “Rain, snow, fog, sleet- 
March weather can’t be beat. Watch out for year’s 
most violent storm (third week). Sloppy and 
muddy.” 

Weather forecasting was omitted from the Old 
Farmer’s Almanac in the 1936 issue -—— crystal 
ball probably out of order. The readers set up a 
terrific howl. This was a worse break, the editor 
thought, than the time Theodore Roosevelt al- 
lowed coins to be minted without the customary 
‘In God We Trust.” 

But the weather in the Old Farmer’s Almanac 
is New England weather and wouldn't fit a Kan- 
sas wheat field. And there isn’t a thing in the book, 
so far as we can see, that would help make or 
sell a sack of flour or a loaf of bread. We'd better 
get back from the sheer fascination and nostaglia 
of the farmer’s almanac to the amazing hard-pan 
and practical collection of facts and figures— 
uncounted thousands of them—in The Miller’s 
Almanack. They WILL be a help. Watch for them 
—in April. 
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UNCLE SAM THE UNDERWRITER 

STUDY by the Chamber of Commerce of the 

U.S. discloses that the vast network of in- 
surance, social welfare and related programs oper- 
ated by the federal government on a partially- 
subsidized basis, collects more money than all 
fire or casualty premiums taken in by private 
insurance firms. 

To support these benefit programs, Uncle Sam 
must take in five billion dollars in special taxes 
and premiums every year. These collections have 
accumulated reserves or trust funds totaling more 
than $30 billion—or about one tenth the national 
debt and more than 40% of the assets of private 
life insurance companies. Further, many of these 
federal programs offer insurance in private fields; 
in life, fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance. 

Some of the federal benefit programs with in- 
surance characteristics are self-sustaining. These 
include unemployment insurance and the Federal 
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Deposit Insurance Corp. But National Service Life 
Insurance is heavily subsidized out of the Treasury. 
The government also pays the overhead on crop 
insurance. 

National Service Life Insurance, subsidized 
from general taxation, began as a life insurance 
program for members of the armed forces on 
active duty in World War II, covering war risks 
which private insurance did not cover. From this 
limited operation, it has expanded to offer many 
of the usual forms of life insurance in competition 
with private insurance. Here is a complete change 
of purpose from that of serving members of the 
armed forces on active duty during war to that of 
providing life insurance to veterans. Of course, 
this insurance appears to be a bargain. Actually, 
the “bargain” is made possible by taxes. 

The first 10 years in which National Service 
Life Insurance was in operation (1940-1950) cost 
the government a total of $5.6 billion of which 
approximately $1 billion represented administra- 
tive expenses. 

The study discloses that the government is 
involved in 10 other activities with characteristics 
relating them to insurance. These are: Marine 
and Aviation War Risk Insurance; Old-age and 
Survivors Insurance; Railroad Retirement; Civil 
Service Retirement; Unemployment Compensation; 
Federal Employees’ Compensation; Federal Crop 
Insurance; Commodity Credit Insurance; Banks 
and other depositories, and loans and mortgages. 

With the exception of Marine and Aviation War 
Risk Insurance and Civil Service Retirement, for 
which figures are not available, administrative 
costs alone of these government insurance activi- 
ties total approximately $371,700,000 a year. 

Operation of such programs as these on a 
tax-supported or subsidized basis tends to obscure 
the realities of the financial results and thus ren- 
ders them vulnerable to the ever present demand 
for service that a true insurance plan only con- 
trols by a visible charge to the policyholders. It is 
this element of subsidy in government programs 
that tends to expand them into business fields. 
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PROTECTION, NOT PROFIT 

S it is unfolded by the new secretary of agri- 

culture, Mr. Benson, in his early public pro- 
nouncements, the agricultural policy of the new 
administration discloses one sharp turn from the 
welfare state policy of the preceding administra- 
tion. His guiding tenet is that you cannot guaran- 
tee farmers a profit all the time, any more than 
you can guarantee all businesses a profit. He 
returns to the original function of farm aid, which 
was to protect the farmer against disastrous price 
fluctuations. He balks at promising bigger and 
bigger farm-aid programs for the future. 

Mr. Benson’s general approach to the agri- 
cultural problem puts more emphasis on the farm- 
er helping himself, thus relieving the pressures 
built up politically to get the government to do 
so many things and make so many handouts. Con- 
servation payments from the federal treasury are, 
in his mind, handouts. He thinks it might be 
proper to pay out a little money as an incentive 
to permanent land improvement, but not the 
quarter of a billion “conservation-practices” dol- 
lars now paid annually to farmers, many of whom 
are and ought to be ashamed to take the money. 

Of course, Mr. Benson probably isn’t going to 
have things all his way. Congress generally calls 
the agricultural tune. He is bound by a confused 
mass of hampering legislation, and all by himself 
he won't be able to change the regulatory laws. 
In the major matter of guaranteeing profits he 
may have no more luck than did his two imme- 
diate predecessors, both of whom, to cite a well 
remembered example, begged Congress to let them 
stop buying potatoes. But Mr. Benson has a 
marked advantage over his predecessors in such 
matters. He is not lock-stepped in the long parade 
of politico-social philosophers in which the New 
Deal and Fair Deal secretaries marched. 
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CITY’S 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can't afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National's Foreign Department. 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 
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BANK 


City Nationa! will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


City National’s Foreign Department 
Delivers the Goods” 
Around the World 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ANYVS 


nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 

points of the mills 

and buyers, and 

he knows the 

quality of flour 

required by dif- 

ferent markets. 


SVSNYX 


SALID 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 





Bank & Trust Company 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 











MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


DULUTH 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








. e s . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 

Feb. Feb. 

6, 13, 
--1952-53—, 1953 1953 

Allied Mills, Inc. 3634 28% 34% 31 


Allis-Chalmers .. 56 40% Sil 56 
Pfd. $3.25 .... 111% 89% 1024 111% 
Am, Cyanamid .. 136 71% 117% 136 
eer 294 171 288 248 
A-D-M Co. .... 60 48% 55% 0 
Borden ....... 55 51 5 55 
Burry Bis. C orp. 5% are 4% 
Cont. Bak. Co... 22% 17 18% 22% 
Pfd. $5.50 .... 99 92 95% 92% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 695 68 
PRA. ST ...000- 186 166 168% 166 


Cream of Wheat 29% 25 25% 26% 
Dow Chemical .. 119% 77% 10554 39% 


Pid. BA... 111% «99 102% 101 
Gen. Baking C o. 13% 16% 11% 13% 
Pid. $8 162 149 155 153% 
Gen. Foods Cc orp. 53% 404% 44 53% 
Pfd 3.50 .... 105 90 94 92 
Gen, Mills, Inc 65% 3% 56% 8 
Pfd. 3%% 124% 107% 113% 115 
Pee. Be. iccece 2 120% 121% 
Gt. A&P Tea Co. 152% 116% 122% 152% 
Pfd. $ . 137 129% 131 133 
Hathaw ay Bak., 9 
Ime. “A” .... LL&G 9% «.... WS 
Merck & Co. .. 39% 23 31% «23 
Pfd, $3.50 .... 101 82% 90 87 
Pid. $4 ....... 122% 106% 115% 106% 
Natl. Bis. Co. .. 36% 29% 36%, 36% 
Pid, $7 -. +. 1845 161% 165% 164 
Novadel-Agene .. 22 BG ies, 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 37 35% 
Pid. #4. - 102% 98 100% 101 
Pro. & Gamble . 80 634% 67% 67% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 374% 27% 29% 37% 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 28 30% 8628 
SS eee 160 136% 140 144 


Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 103 87 93% 90 
St. Regis P. Co.. 23% 11% 22% 19% 


Pfd. $4.40 96 89 89% 94 
Std. Brands, Inc 27% 21% 25 275 
Ptd ” 80% 86% 91 
Sterling Drug - 465%, 333% ALK 33% 

Pid. $3.50 .. 104% 90 92 91% 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc.. 68 56 67% 67% 
United Biscuit 

of America ... 35% 29% 32% 35% 

Pid. $4.50 .... 109 101 105 107 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34% 26% 29% 26% 

Pfd, $3.50 100% =89 91 90%, 
Ward Baking Co. 20% 17% 18% 20% 

Pid. $5.50 . 110%) «88 105 102% 


Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13% 15% 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. ........ 17% 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. ...... 9 9% 
+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Feb. 13: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ...... 102% 164% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $8 Pid. ...... 146 149 
Omar, Ine. peess neces: ae 20 
Wagner Baking re Oe sia oO fw 71% 8 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd..... 105 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 7% 1% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


- Feb. 
6, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Can, Bakeries 13% x 13%, 13 
Can. Food Prod. 4 2% 3% 3% 
Me sissies. AE 2. Se 
Pfd, “VUTLT Tae. 495 61 61 
Consol, Bak. . 10% 6% 9 9 
Federal Grain 18% 12% 165% 15% 
Pfd, para 26 22%, 25 25 
Gen. Bakeries 6 3 4.95 5 
Lake of the Woods 37 28 30 33 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7% 84% 8 
Pftd. . caves ae 80% 85 84 
McCabe Grain, A ‘13 10 12 12 
Ogilvie Flour 37 23%, 30% 31 
United Grain, A, 18% 16% 17% 17% 
George Weston 30 19 30 29% 
Pid. 44%4% .... 94% 89 924%, 921% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread Maveeavee 3.50 3.75 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B -..+ 50% 60 
Catelli Food, A . ver 19 
Seat WOO, BE viiccsaciccs SG 
Inter-City Baking* pheip hack 1314 
Inter. Milling, Pfd. . 87 **89 
Purity Flour ... ieee 8 : 
Reliance Grain ............. .30 sak 
Standard Brands .......... 26% 27% 
St. Lawrence FL, Pfd. ..... 120 pars 
Toronto Elevators .......... 13% 15 


*Plus stock dividend payable 1953. 
**U.S. funds, 


Bonded Grain in the ‘United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, Feb. 6, 1953 (000’'s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Boston 331 oe oe 
Baltimore ...... 20 ae és 
Buffalo . 148 549 385 ‘ 
Afloat : 1,594 2,448 es 26 
Chicago ; ‘ ie 89 fick 
Afloat ; o« 991 1,077 
Milwaukee . se es ‘ es 
Afloat “~r 334 . 383 
Duluth . é — “ve ; 455 
Total . --- 2,093 4,322 1,561 864 
Previous week . 2,003 4,809 1,647 2,010 
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ITS 


BIN 


AGED 


tinal 


SES: 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 


and Aged. For Bakers only. 






ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL. MICHIGAN 








es heb] 
Golden Loaf” t's ou: 
Pies 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
:' MBBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Canada Protests 
U.S. Curbs on 
Dairy Imports 


TORONTO 


February 17, 


After voicing only 
mild protests in August, 1951, and 
January, 1952, the Canadian govern- 
ment has sent a more pointed note 
to the U.S. government protesting 
import restrictions on dairy products. 

The restrictions were imposed un- 
der Section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. Though this act is set 
to end June 30 some fears have been 
expressed in Canada that a call will 
be made for congressional action to 
enable an extension. It was this fear, 
observers state, that prompted the 
Canadian decision to make a further 
representation. 

The Netherlands government took 
immediate action when the restric- 
tions first came into force, and im- 
ports of U.S. flour have been serious- 
ly curtailed in consequence. 

The Canadian note pointed out that 
the restrictions were considered at 
the sixth and seventh sessions of the 
contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and 
resolutions were adopted describing 
the measures taken as contrary to the 
provisions of the agreement. 


In addition to drawing attention 











F. V. Deaderick 


F. V. DEADERICK ELECTED 
BEMIS BRO. DIRECTOR 


ST. LOUIS—At the 1953. annual 
meeting of stockholders of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., F. V. Deaderick was 


elected to membership on the board 
of directors. Mr. Deaderick is vice 
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to its own position, the Canadian gov- 
ernment goes on to remind the U.S. 
authorities that both countries, rec- 
ognizing the effect of continued re- 
liance on import restrictions on the 
economies of friendly countries, have 
frequently encouraged them to seek 
solutions to their balance of payment 
difficulties through increasing exports 
rather than curtailing imports. Ac- 
tions by the U.S. government such 
as that represented by the import 
restrictions tend to undermine con- 
fidence of overseas deficit countries 
in their ability to approach a bal- 
ance by increasing their dollar earn- 


may have the effect of discouraging 
attempts which might be made by 
such countries, in the face of great 
difficulties, to change the general di- 
rection of national policies away from 
reliance on discriminatory restric- 
tions as a method of achieving inter- 
national balance. 

Observers comment that the im- 
port restrictions on flour, originally 
imposed by the Dutch as retaliatory 
action, might result in a permanency 
if the Netherlands authorities are 
convinced that the country can get 
by with a restricted amount of im- 
ported flour. The danger of a per- 


ings, the Canadian authorities state. 
The note adds that the measures 


manent 
ness worked 


recession 


in the total busi- 


is seen as serious for 
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U.S. business, not particularly in con- 
nection with the Dutch case, but be- 
cause of the over-all effect on other 
industries engaged in the export trade 
with foreign countries. 
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ICING DEMONSTRATION 
MINNEAPOLIS—Paul Greenquist, 
Basic Foods Sales Corp., recently con- 
ducted a demonstration on making 
icings for the staff and students of 
the Dunwoody Baking School, Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Greenquist made up a 
variety of icings which he called 
“boiled” and ‘“‘non-boiled,”’ using vari- 
ous icing bases. 


ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATIONS 
Now Being Accepted for 


The Northwestern Miller — 


1953 ALMANACK 





American Molasses Co. 
Appraisal Service Co, 
-— a Daniels- Midland 


Aria. Aire Mfg. Co, 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Bin-Dicator Co. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P, 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 

Cameron, John F., & 
Co., Ltd. 

Cargill, Ine. 

Chubb & Son 

City’Nat’l Bank & 
Trust Co, 

Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 

De Boer, W., & Co. 

Early & Daniel Co 

Eckhart, B. A., 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn 

Forrester Grain Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

Fumigation Engineering 
Corp. 

Gray, A. R., Ltd. 

Hallet & Carey Co. 

Harris County Houston 
Ship Channel Naviga- 
tion District 

Hoit, Lowell, & Co. 

Howell, R. R., Co. 

Hunt Mig. Corp., Ltd, 

International Mlg. Co, 

Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co, 

Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 

Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 

Keltner Statistical 
Service, The 

Kimpton, W.S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour 
Mills Co. 

Knappen Milling Co. 

Lamson Bros. & Co. 

Leval & Co., Inc. 

Lima Electric Motor Co. 

Loken & Co., A/S 


—— W. E., Co. 





Milling Co. 


These Advertisers Were 
Represented in the 1952 Almanack 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lykes Bros, Steamship 
Co., Ine. 
Madsen, Otto 
Mardorf Peach & Co., 
Meelunie, N. V. 
Merchen Scale Feeders 
Midland Flour Mlg. Co. 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Midwest Burlap & Bag Co. 
Miller Publishing Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Nellis Feed Co, 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co, 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Nulomoline Co, 
Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co, 
Osieck & Co., v/h 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pioneer Bag Co. 
Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp, 
Ruoff, A., & Co. 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co, 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Ltd. 
St. Cloud Milling Co 
Sexton, Charles W., Co, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd. 
Springfield Mlg. Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co., 
Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & 
Co., Ltd. 
Uhimann Grain Co. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc. 
Ward Feed Co. 
Wilson, Wirt, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Witter, Dean, & Co. 


Ltd, 
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The Northwestern Miller 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, 
Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 1953 ALMA- 
NACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all 
readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the 


April 28, 1953, 


issue. The new Almanack will continue and 


expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- 


garding crops, production, 
annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


regulations, etc., for which this 
“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again 
throughout the year in the Almanack as this indispensable 


volume will be retained 


and referred to repeatedly by readers 


who will be most receptive to your advertising. 


Send in your space reservation today and assure yourself 


ample time in which to 


prepare your advertising copy, which 


can be accepted not later than March 2. Use the handy space 


reservation form below. 


Mail it today. 


Features of the 1953 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


FLOUR— GRAIN— BAKING— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 


State Laws 


Wheat 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


Standards 
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president and the director of eastern & SPACE RESERVATION ORDER ' 
| __ operations for the Bemis company. § for 1953 ALMANACK Advertising : 
Joining the Bemis organization at H : 
St. Louis in 1918, Mr. Deaderick was g, Advertioomente are available to you in the following ALMANACK Advertising Dept. ‘ 
a salesm: : later office anacer © zes an mensions, at the rates indicated: ‘ 
a salesman and later office manager z 
Se aie a igs cB a eit ' '¢ ——fise———, Price per The Northwestern Miller a 
until his appointment as manager at 4 Width Depth  tasertien a 
Houston in 1927. He became eastern : e - $100.00 118 South Sixth Street . 
director of sales with headquarters 4 TODA _ 3 7% 70.00 Minneapolis 2, Minn. ' 
in New York in 1951, and this respon- §& or Please accept our order for an advertisement.......... 8 
} sibility was widened in 1952 wt » ¥ 4% x 1% 55.00 : 
s \ as ened in 1952 when he i PORE. op ocivcendeue er 4% x 4% inches deep by...........- columns wide to appear in the § 
became director of eastern opera- 4 or April 28, 1953, ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern ; 
tions. He was also elected vice presi- 4 % Page 3% x “mn 37.50 Miller. 7 
dent in 1952. 5 stteeeees ee vessecs x 
i The board also named R. Ramsay 4 en 4% N 3% 30.00 FIRM NAME ...... se neeeeeceeceecerseseeesereeeseceoes & 
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treasurer. David M. Finley, formerly § entre. Celer red required. COTE -GEES8 enten: Oh qotee-GeRee iaecaamenvenereeserenesd pubeinc ede deekabeas icextesane : 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 





Wheat Futures 


The decision of the British govern- 
ment to get out of the grain buying 
business next fall has led to specula- 
tion in market circles about the po- 
sition of the Canadian government 
as a monopoly seller of wheat. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange is 
the traditional barometer of trade 
opinion and the swing of that opinion 
toward the prospects of freedom was 
indicated by a spurt of buying in 
the exchange’s “seat market.” The 
brisk demand resulted in the former 
prevailing price of $1,700 rising to 
$4,000 or more. Interest was due in 
part to the British move but a sup- 
porting factor, if not of equal impor- 
tance, was the feeling that the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement might 
not be renewed. Or, at best, that the 
obsequies would be delayed but a 
year or so. 

The failure of the subscribing na- 
tions to come to terms might mean 
that the Canadian Wheat Board 
would have to sink its scruples and 
call upon the exchange to provide 
facilities for dealing in wheat “fu- 
tures.”” The board's selling problem 
would be acute and only the machin- 
ery of the open market, as worked 
by the exchange so efficiently before 
the war, could save the situation, it 
is claimed. 

One factor offsetting the failure of 
the agreement, however, is the feel- 
ing among some sections of the trade 
that the nonrenewal of the pact 
would lead to a new bilateral: wheat 
and flour agreement with the British. 
By ensuring the coverage of 120 mil- 
lion bushels or more the board might 
feel more confident of tackling its 
problem. 


Set to Go 


The exchange machinery is all set 
to get into top gear if the necessity 
arises, Though the wheat market was 
closed down in the early days of the 
last war, trading has continued in 
barley, oats, rye and flax. ” 

If the British were to reopen the 
Liverpool market then the reopening 
of the Winnipeg market could be ex- 
pected at once. But British trade 
opinion is not in favor of reopening 
Liverpool unless Winnipeg reopens. 
This is not a major stumbling block 
for the two organizations maintain a 
close liaison and a scheme would not 
be hard to work out. 

Unfortunately, there is one detri- 
mental factor which might operate to 
prevent the reopening of either ex- 
change. The British propose to main- 
tain control of all dollar expendi- 
ture which means that buying in 
Canada will have to be controlled by 
a licensing system. If sterling were 
to be made freely convertible into 
dollars reopening would be auto- 
matic. On the other hand trade with 
the sterling area is to be free of all 
controls and this means that deal- 
ers will require hedging facilities, 
which, in turn means that the Liver- 
pool and London markets could make 
out a good case for getting back into 
business. 


One Year IWA 


Freely voiced in Canadian trade 
circles is the view that the IWA will 
be renewed for no more than one 
year. Supporting this opinion is the 
suggestion that the new U.S. admin- 
istration will not wish to make any 


radical change in marketing pro- 
cedures until it has had time to take 
stock of the position. 

A short term agreement would en- 
able exporters to reshape their plans 
in the light of the 1953 harvest and 
not under conditions of abnormality 
which accompanied last year’s big 
outturns. Importers, too, might be 
satisfied to see their supplies guar- 
anteed for a further year provided 
the price could be set at a level to 
their liking. If a short term agree- 
ment is arranged then the price is 
not likely to exceed the present ceil- 
ing to any great extent although it 
is expected that the floor might be 
raised. 


“Sources Said” 


Canadian members of parliament 
have been needling the government 
because of alleged reticence in giving 
information on the progress of the 
Washington talks. Coming in for com- 
ment was the press report of a state- 
ment by Mitchell W. Sharp, head of 
the Canadian delegation, that he was 
not there to try to force unreason- 
able terms. A member complained 
that parliament had not been in- 
formed what those terms were. 

The government replied by point- 
ing out that the report of Mr. Sharp's 
speech was qualified with such 


phrases as “sources said” and “it 
was learned,” phrases indicative of 
the unofficial nature of the news. 

It is pertinent to point out, however, 
that the Canadian farmers appear to 
be climbing down from the position 
formerly taken. Previously the spe- 
cific figure of $2.35 bu. as a ceiling 
price was voiced by their representa- 
tives, some of whom are acting as 
advisors to the Canadian delegation 
at Washington, whereas at the pres- 
ent time the call is for “a price in- 
crease” without the mention of a 
specific dollars and cents figure. 

Observers see in these two circum- 
stances evidence of a backdown by 
Canada from its former “high price” 
position. 


Low Grade Wheat 


An echo of the recent U.S. allega- 
tions that low grade wheat imported 
from Canada was being used in the 
manufacture of flour for human con- 
sumption, contrary to regulations, 
was heard in the House of Commons. 
George Mcllraith, parliamentary as- 
sistant to the minister of trade and 
commerce, said: ‘In connection with 
the sale of low grade wheat to the 
U.S., the U.S. government has cer- 
tain obligations which are set forth 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. The Canadian government 
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has drawn the attention of the U.S. 
government to these obligations and 
it has made clear to the U.S. govern- 
ment the concern which is felt about 
this matter.” 


Japan Sale 


Japan is buying 1,750,000 bu. 
wheat, according to an announce- 
ment by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The grades will range from No. 1 
Manitoba to No. 4 and of the total 
two cargoes will be supplied at Class 
2 prices with the balance coming 
within Japan’s IWA quota. 

There is no mention of flour in this 
deal, the wheat board evidently go- 
ing along with Japanese assertions 
that the flour milling capacity of the 
country is sufficient to cover require- 
ments. 


British Class 2 Deal 


It has been revealed that Britain 
will take a small proportion of the 
1952-53 wheat and flour deal, total- 
ing 115 million bushels, at Class 2 
prices. The original intention was for 
the whole of this amount to be 
worked at IWA terms. The proportion 
involved at Class 2 rates is small 
being limited to 7,466,666 bu. and 
it has not been stated whether any 
flour will be involved. 

The price will be that in effect at 
the time of offering between now and 
the end of the crop year. The pres- 
ent differential between Class 2 and 
IWA prices is around 37¢ which 
means that the net cash increase for 
the Canadian farmer will be in the 
region of $2,762,500. 








Overseas Newsnotes. . .. ny me Nortiwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Freedom 


Some time next fall, on a date yet 
to be announced by the government, 
a British miller will go to his stor- 
age bins and, fondly handling the 
wheats available, will make up a 
grist of his own choosing. He will 
give instructions for it to be milled 
at an extraction rate which he him- 
self selects, knowing full well that 
the final result will be pleasing to 
his customers. 

All this he will be able to do with- 
out an official of the Ministry of 
Food breathing down his neck. It 
will be a strange experience for he 
will be acting thus for the first time 
in nearly 14 years. Maybe he will 
fumble at first but as the days pass 
into weeks he will regain that skill 
which has characterized the British 
milling industry for hundreds of 
years. 

One new experience will be added 
to his storehouse of milling know!l- 
edge. Between now and next fall 
he will have to delve into the mys- 
teries of enrichment for when whiter 
flour becomes legal he will have to 
add thereto those nutrients which 
replace the vitamins lost in the mill- 
ing process. There will be no need to 
grope an uncharted path in this 
field for already well known Ameri- 
can firms in the enrichment field, 
together with their British associates, 
are offering the benefit of their ex- 
perience gained from activities in the 
U.S., the leader in the field. 


The Grist 


For 14 years, at periodic intervals, 
there has come across the miller’s 
desk a piece of paper upon which is 


detailed the grist he will use until 
further notice, often for a matter of 
weeks, sometimes but a matter of 
days. He acts accordingly at the be- 
hest of the minister of food on pain 
of severe penalties. For some months 
yet he will continue to receive those 
instructions and under the latest 
edict of his masters the English mill- 
er is using a maximum of 62%% 
Manitoba, a maximum of 74%% Aus- 
tralian and a maximum of 15% home 
grown wheat in his grist, the remain- 
der being made up of other imported 
wheats as allocated by the port area 
grain committees, an offshoot of the 
Ministry of Food. 


Mourning Note 


The same instructions have been 
circulated to those newspapers and 
magazines covering the grain and 
flour trades and if perchance the 
miller misses the paper on his desk 
amidst the veritable Niagara of pa- 
per which the government sends him, 
he will assuredly see it as part of 
his bedtime reading. 

In the past few weeks, probably 
unknown to the miller, there has been 
a subtle change in the makeup of 
those ministerial press notices. For- 
merly a sheet of plain, unadorned 
duplicating paper was deemed suffi- 
cient to carry the government’s mes- 
sage to the trade papers. With de- 
control and loss of power on the 
immediate horizon the members of 
the press division of the Ministry of 
Food, excellent and cooperative ladies 
and gentlemen all, have decided to 
decorate their announcements in a 
manner becoming to their status. 


Press notices now go out under a 
well designed violet colored heading 


with the MoF crest prominently dis- 
played. Indubitably, a beautiful work 
of art. 

Some recipients, particularly the 
cynics in the offices of flour milling 
trade journals, may be struck by the 
fact that violet is the symbolic 
mourning color in Turkey and certain 
other eastern countries for kings, 
princes and high priests who have de- 
parted this life. Since no flour man 
is likely to mourn the passing of the 
kings, princes and priests in the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food, they appear to 
be taking some pains to mourn them- 
selves. If not, it is an unfortunate 
choice of color in the light of recent 
events. 

But who among grain and flour 
men will begrudge them a decent 
burial? 

Danish Vitamins 

Health and nutritional authorities 
in Denmark have placed before the 
government a proposal that all wheat 
flour should be enriched with vita- 
mins. The officials have not yet indi- 
cated whether they are prepared to 
introduce legislation to implement 
this suggestion. 

About half the total consumption 
of bread in Denmark consists of rye 
meal bread produced either from rye 
wholemeal or from a somewhat finer 
rye meal produced by removing a 
small percentage of the coarsest 
bran particles. 

Because of this factor the need for 
enrichment is not as great in Den- 
mark as in other countries which 
have adiet of white bread only. More- 
over, the extraction rate of flour is 
set at 75% which ensures the reten- 
tion of a portion at least of the neces- 
sary vitamins. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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ABA GOVERNORS MEET—Here are the officers of the American Bakers 
Assn., gathered at a meeting of the ABA board of governors at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., Jan. 24. In the photo are (left to right) 
seated: Chairman Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; chairman of the executive committee J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, : 
Mobile, Ala.; president E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake- : 

land, Fla, Standing (left to right): Secretary, Harold Fiedler, Chicago; first z ~~ CANADIAN 

vice president Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis.; second W 

vice president Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles, and William y SPRING HEAT FLOUR 


Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, treasurer. 








ROLLED OATS 


_-c JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS. 
eet GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS OATMEAL 
AND EXPORTERS 


Vy See @ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
My Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, i> = 


a CABLE ADDRESS "“JAMESRICH” VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES INCANADA ® Fi 
EY > 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


N EXPORT FFICE MONTREAL «+ ORIENTA EXPORT FF 3 VAN ER 












MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
I 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Cable Address: “FoRTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley'’s— Riverside 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address COME WD. 













Ken ALL 
“HASTINGS” nC CABLE CODES 
Montreal Caan? USED 
| Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GOOD JUDGMENT ) 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for nN 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 


ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie IN 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their \\ 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern \Y 


milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- \ 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name } 
“Ogilvie”. Y 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good / 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 

































































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Odzilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 











CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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WHEAT FLOUR EXTRACTION 
RATE CHANGED IN FRANCE 


WASHINGTON — The extraction 
rates for wheat flour produced for 
bread making in France have been 
changed. The French Ministry of Ag- 
riculture effected the change Dec. 


MERCHANTS 


Processors of 





16. 1952 LINSEED SOYBEAN 
: . OILCAKE OILCAKE 
The change followed the announce- MEAL MEAL 
ment that the high specific weight, 
or kilograms per hectoliter, of wheat 
grown in France last year is running TORONTO ELEVATORS 
= 7 Ds is > rn LIMITED : 
from 78 to 82 and is expected to av ‘ TORONTO ~ CANADA 


erage at least 80. Specific weight of 
the 1951 crop was about 75. 








The regulations previously in force, 
requiring the extraction of flour at 


E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


the rate of three points above the Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
‘ . veg Grai ixchange 
specific weight, made the average ex- iV 
traction rate for 1951-52 about 78%, Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 3 fears’ oxperience ro yuar- 
although some new-crop wheat was patter Pipe on eg laa 
milled at 81% and even higher rates. TORONTO 1, CANADA 





For over-all food consumption pur- 
poses, 80% is considered an appro- 





priate extraction rate to use for the 
1952-53 food year. 

The effect of the new extraction 
rates is to decrease the quantity of 
flour and increase the quantity of 
by-products that will be produced, 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











compared with that which would have 
been produced under the old regula- 
tions. The 1952-53 extraction rate 
is higher than the 1951-52 rate only 
because of the heavy weight of 1952 
wheat, which is only partly offset by 
the new regulation. 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW INDIAN BREAD MIX 











DUE SOON IN OKLAHOMA Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


STROUD, OKLA.—A new food MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
product, which will soon be on the ____ P.O.B. 3007 
market, hails from Stroud, Okla. The a Sees Seen 
new food is Sac and Fox squaw bread. 
Guy Whistler of the Black Hawk 


Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 











Inn, located at the Sac and Fox 
agency, will be the distributor. 

The bread is not new, especially to 
Sac and Fox Indians, for it comes 
from an old tribal recipe. Neither will 
it go on the market as a baked prod- 
uct, but rather as a packaged food 
similar to the pancake mixtures and 
ready mixed cake flour. 


R. C. BRATTY 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








Mr. Whistler, a full-blooded Sac 
and Fox, says squaw bread has been 
so popular that he is getting requests 
for the recipe and finished product 
from all over the U.S. This demand 
resulted in plans to put the product 
on the market in a package. 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














omits, EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
3 Gee >, Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


Ml s 47 4i 4i 4l oe Ml 
Cartier Lasalle Pontiac 
Cables — Eastmills * MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST -e¢ CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


PURITY 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Méill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

from Afghanistan and Latin America. 
Mardi Gras activities in the South 
will slow business in the next week. 

Quotations, Feb. 13, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.40@5.45, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.30@5.35, straight 
$5.25@5.30; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@7.20, first clears 
$4.20@4.55, second clears $3.95@4, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.70@3.85; 
soft wheat short patent $6.75@7.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
advanced to average 250%, compared 
with 54% the preceding week and 
33% a year ago. Export sales were 
negligible. Shipping directions were 


only fair. Prices were down 8@10¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very good with substantial book- 
ings. Prices were about 7¢ sack low- 
er. Shipping directions were only 
fair. 

Texas: The decline in the future 
market offered big bakers the op- 
portunity they had been waiting for 
and they came into the market last 
week on a large scale. Sales may 
have amounted to as much as 400% 
of capacity, very nearly all bakers 
flour, giving a welcome boost to the 
backlog of unfilled orders which had 
fallen pretty low. Running time was 
again about four days. Prices were 
unchanged on family flour and clears, 
but about 10¢ sack lower on bakers, 
compared with a week previous. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 13: Extra high patent 
family $7.10@7.30, high patent $6.80 
@7; standard bakers’, unenriched 
$5.65@5.75; first clears, unenriched 
$4.65@4.75 delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: There were de- 
clines in prices covering all grades. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Feb. 14: carlots, family short 
patent $6.55@7.05, standard patent 
$6.25@7.45; bakery, unenriched short 


patent $5.70@5.80, standard patent 
$5.60@5.70, straight grade $5.50@ 
5.60; truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 


all grades. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported sales 
last week showed quite an improve- 
ment, especially soft wheat flour. 
Shipping directions were good, and 
mill running time was satisfactory. A 
good demand existed for soft wheat 
clears, but the demand for other clear 
flours was reported to be very slow. 

Elsewhere in the area, sharp breaks 
in grain, resulting in flour price re- 
ductions, brought in heavy buying 
over the past week. The largest vol- 
ume by far went to the southwestern 
mills, but there were also good sales 
of spring wheat and soft wheat flour. 
The national chain bakers entered 
the market for flour up to 120 days’ 
shipment at price declines ranging 
up to 15¢ sack. Independent bakers 
also bought flour but in most in- 
stances these sales were for 60 to 
90 days’ shipment. Hard winter wheat 
flour was 11@15¢ cwt. lower, spring 
wheat was off about 6¢ and soft 
wheat flour was unchanged. Clears 


have been in just fair demand and 
prices were from 5@10¢ sack under 
the previous week for both high and 
low ash grades. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Feb. 13: 
Familly top soft patent $6.35, top 
hard $7.45, ordinary $5.85; bakers’ 
soft winter short patent $6.25, cake 
$6.25, pastry $5.25, soft straights 
$5.40, clears $4.85; hard winter short 
patent $5.75, standard patent $5.60, 
clears $5.45; spring short patent 
$6.25, standard $6.15, clears $6. 

Chicago: A considerable improve- 
ment in flour sales was marked up 
by central states millers over the 
previous week during the period end- 
ing Feb. 14. A sharp wheat market 
break at the first part of the pe- 
riod, followed by a price upturn, 
produced a good volume of business. 
It is estimated that sales averaged 
around 90% of capacity. 

It is noted, however, that central 
states mills did not accomplish the 
volume of business as was reported 
in the Southwest, where sales were 
exceptionally heavy. It is said that 
chain bakers in this area still are 
not covering heavily on their for- 
ward needs. 

Most of the flour sold last week 
appeared to be southwestern hard 
winter, although soft wheat sales 
also picked up appreciably. A few 
sales as large as 10,000 sacks were 
reported, mainly of intermediate 
grades of cake flour. A scattering 
of cracker flour business occurred. 
All the business was fairly evenly 
distributed over the whole area. 

Family flour sales continued slow, 
encouraged by a 10¢ sack dip in 
price effective Feb. 9. Mill spokes- 


men say it will take a strong up- 
ward movement in the market to 
bring on buying. 

Central states millers say their 
sales probably would have been larg- 
er, but a soft millfeed market kept 
flour prices from reflecting fully the 
dip in wheat prices. Prices ranged 
5@10¢ lower this week on spring 
wheat flour, and 10@15¢ sack on 
southwestern brands. 

Quotations Feb. 14: spring top pat- 
ent $5.85@6.10, standard $5.75@6, 
clear $5.20@5.50; hard winter short 
$5.50@5.66, 95% patent $5.40@5.56, 
clear $4.94; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter short $6.62@6.98, standard $5 
@5.92, clear $5.26@6.05. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
quite brisk last week, with the larg- 
est volume in some time being worked 
on Monday’s shary decline in wheat 
prices. While most of the sales were 
for 120-day shipment, they were by 
no means representative of the buy- 
ers’ total requirements for said pe- 
riod. The volume could not be con- 
sidered heavy, but sales were rather 
general, with hard winters enjoying 
by far the greater percentage of the 
business. Mills from Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas participated, with the lat- 
ter taking the bulk of the bookings. 

Northern springs obtained a small 
number of sales. However, buyers ap- 
parently felt the price differential 
over hard winters to be too great, 
and sales on this type have fallen off 
considerably. Soft winters were also 
fairly active with cracker and cookie 
bakers booking some moderate round 
lots. Cake flours were only slightly 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 

















Exporting countries—total sales 

















oem 
Importing yuaranteed -———United Statest ‘ 
countries— purchases Wheat Flour Total Total 
Austria ..ccces 11,023 4,335 400 4,735 1,735 
Belgium ...... 3,274 21 3,295 13,162 
| 183 138 321 >, 613 
Bresth wccccsee 9,341 ove 9,341 11 B87 
Ceyidnt ....... news 483 483 6.264 
Costa Rica .... 2 83 469 552 87 
CURA  cccvsocse 4 45 2,830 1,408 
Denmark ..... 1,617 347 186 1,345 
Dominican Rep 876 3 §22 io 
Ecuador ...... 1,286 164 482 1,242 
BERT ce secccs 14,697 7,514 chase 14,116 
El Salvador ... 404 29 208 ° 348 
Germany ..... 66,139 29,719 1,35¢ 4,964 1,837 37,876 
Greece > so>. See Pere 6 », BBS 
Guatemala .... 919 408 215 62 
i errr a 1,029 696 72 768 
Honduras§ .... 367 153 150 68 71 
ROSINMG kn ccc 404 1 151 21 173 
India ooee 66,116 14,031 2 ‘ 15,483 11,200 40,714 
Indonesia** 3,674 es 1,076 2,360 54 3,490 
Ireland 10,104 bs 2,563 5,864 9,590 
Israel 5,879 1,031 ° 2,163 ° ,691 
Italy 40,418 in 2,156 11,023 . 21,901 
Japan coo Baynes , 1,847 3,674 12,856 
Lebanon ...... 2,388 1,362 ; 372 2,107 
BADOGIE .c.cccewse 37 pe meets 17 19 36 
Mexico - 12,860 + eer ere seveen ewaas 6,198 
Netherlands 24,802 9,278 2,385 1,805 7,923 ; 21,391 
New Zealand .. ” ML Le a ee ee S302 83s sn 2 v8 4,342 
Nicaragua .... 331 o<t 158 158 120 278 
NMOPWEP cccocece 7,716 1,606 1,708 3,314 611 Ss sebens 6,912 
Panama** .... 625 er 107 107 ‘ 487 594 
PE s6a:c00200 5,512 3,190 69 3,259 2,212 5,471 
Philippines ... 7,202 rere 2,532 2,532 2,767 300 
Pertugal «2... 5,626 3,864 72 4,589 14 715 
Saudi Arabia**. 1,837 340 810 1,150 &5 fl 
GROER ccccccess 4,373 1,712 20 1,732 ee coe 
Sweden ....... 2,756 Set | Behe 1,659 948 - 2, 
Switzerland as 6.430 1,761 Rarer aerrrer 5,43 
Un. of S. Africa 11,023 S008 dstase 2,389 oT 7,280 : 9,669 
Serre 177,068 17,739 3.614 2 38,230 52,919 meas 112,502 
Venezuela 6,246 5 1,767 - 1,947 3,719 
Total 580,917 144,966 24,530 169,496 77,582 147,616 1,837 396,531 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
Balance .......++6: . 83,632 11,118 87,384 2,252 184,386 


tSales confirmed by CCC through Feb. 


through Feb. 6, 1953. *Quota closed Feb. 9, 1953 


closed 


10, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 
fQuota closed Feb. 10, 1953. §Quota 


**Sales may not be made until announcement is issued by the USDA 





active and showed a slightly better 
sales volume than recently. The cake 
business at retail levels could stand 
some improvement. 

Shipping directions were active and 
could be considered good. Stocks on 
hand are moderate to fairly heavy 
Export flour sales continue quiet to 
both Europe and the Latin Americas, 
with only nominal quantities being 
worked. 

Quotations, packed in 100-Ib. multi- 
wall papers Feb. 13: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.89, 
standard $5.55@5.65, first clear $4.50 
@4,.80; spring short patent $6.10@ 
6.35, standard $6@6.25, first clear 
$5.85@6.10, high gluten $6.3096.45: 
soft wheat short patent $5.55@5.85, 
straight $5.20@5.40, first clear $4.40 
@4.65, high ratio cake $5.90@6.30: 
Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.20, pas- 
try $6.40@6.50. 


East 


New York: Heavy purchases by 
chain bakers started a buying wave 
of considerable proportions. With 
prices of southwesterns dropping to 
the levels of the price ideas they have 
held for some time, large buyers 
abandoned their price-date-of-ship- 
ment policy and covered a substantial 
proportion of their needs for 120 days. 
Not only did many of the medium- 
sized independents follow, but also 
smaller bakers, making an estimated 
total of well over a million sacks, the 
largest bookings in the market in 
many months. 

These larger round lots were con- 
fined to southwestern flours and the 
prices were only a few cents below 
mills’ figures for the general trade. 
The difference in the prices of spring 
and Kansas flours made northwestern 
grades considerably less attractive in 
spite of their recent declines and the 
reduction of 10¢ in the differential 
between standard patents and high 
glutens. Only scattered, single car 
lots were generally reported, al- 
though occasionally better jobbing 
and baking contracts were made 
where values were attractively lower. 
Cake grades were without feature 
and the 20¢ advance in high ratios 
at the close of the week did not result 
in business, 

Quotations Feb. 14: Spring family 
flour $7.95, high glutens $6.63@6.73, 


short patents $6.48@6.58, standard 
patents $6.38@6.48, clears $5.75@ 
6.10; southwestern short patents 


$6.096.25, standard patents $5.89@ 
6.05; high ratio soft winters $6.25@ 
7.30, straights $5.30@5.60. 

Buffalo: Last week the flour 
market proved to be one of the best 
in quite some time from a sales point 
of view. A very heavy demand start- 
ed up, coming from all sources, but 
particularly from the large chain 
bakeries who were extensive buyers 
of flours. This should make for an 
extended period of good running time 
for the mills. 

Encouraged by the attitude of the 
larger buyers of flour, many smaller 
brokers and jobbers promptly got in- 
to line and it was reported that they 
put considerable amounts on the mill 
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DAINTY PRINT 
BY 

Thrifty homemakers will 

be delighted with the fresh 

beauty and fast colors 

Mente Dainty Prints add 


to their home and 
wardrobe. 


Mente’s serviceable, attrac- 
tive, Dainty Print bags 

are sure to bring 

many new customers. 
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our nearest office 
for quotations. 


Dept. N Patterns 
and 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgEaTTr-eg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE a 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















books for as far as 90 days hence. 

Contrary to the trend, mills report- 
ed that local area bakeries were not 
eager to buy flour and in fact were 
taking nothing but their replacement 
necessities. Family type flour was 
still enjoying a good demand. A re- 
duction of 10¢ sack was posted on 
the family type. All types of flour 
showed losses of 5¢ to 8¢ from the 
previous week’s quotations, except 
for some of the soft varieties, which 
remained unchanged. 

Export grinding of flour continued 
to be a heavy factor in the tonnage 
turned out by the mills last week. 
Running time was mostly on a five- 
day schedule, with a higher output 
scheduled for this week, based some- 
what on the heavy sales made last 
week, some of which are for imme- 
diate delivery. 

Quotations, Feb. 14: Spring family 
$7.83@7.85, high gluten $6.72@6.74, 
short patent $6.57@6.59, standards 
$6.47@6.49, first clears $5.89@5.91; 
hard winter standards $5.98@6.01, 
first clears $5.70@5.72; soft winter 
soft patents $5.73@5.75, straights 
$5.53 @5.55, first clears $5.18@5.20. 

Philadelphia: When some chain 
bakers suddenly found the climate of 
the flour market to their liking last 
week and made some rather heavy 
purchases, it proved to be the signal 
for small and medium-sized operators 
to make the commitments they had 
been holding back until costs and 
prevailing conditions were more at- 
tractive. The result was that mill 
representatives, who only a few days 
before were pessimistic over an early 
resumption of large scale purchasing, 
found themselves taking orders that 
represented a larger volume than has 
changed hands in many months. 

The purchasing came to the fore 
after postings on all types of flour 
underwent 10¢ sack downward revi- 
sion from the levels of the previous 
week. At first, the interest centered 
on hard winters and was attributed 
to the widening discount under 
springs, but later the reported trans- 
actions represented all types and the 
coverage was said to extend to as 
much as 90 days, which is longer 
than many have been covered in some 
time. 

Buyers, of course, abandoned the 
price-date-of-shipment policy they 
had been pursuing while waiting for 
flour to fully reflect the recent weak- 
ness in grain markets. Apparently, 
the price reduction confirmed their 
price ideas and they rushed to make 
placements before any technical re- 
bound developed. Their purchases 
were made, however, against a back- 
ground of smaller consumption due 
to the continued lag in demand for 
baked goods, something blamed on 
the unseasonably warm weather. 

Quotations Feb. 14: Spring family 
$7.55@7.75, high gluten $6.70@6.80, 
short patent $6.45@6.55, standard 
$6.30 @6.40, first clear $5.90@6; hard 
winter short patent $6.10@6.20, 
standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
western $5.75@6, nearby $5.40@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying which 
started the previous weekend con- 
tinued through Monday, Feb. 9. Then 
a quiet period came, but buying was 
resumed Tuesday evening and ex- 
tended until Wednesday noon. Hard 
Kansas flours led in sales, but in the 
mid-week flour buying period springs 
sold very well. Prices were down to a 
buying point in both hard Kansas and 
spring wheat patents. When prices 
went up, buying stopped. Commit- 
ments were made for 30 to 120 days. 

Both wholesale and retail bakers 
participated, but while sales were 
brisk, caution prevailed with both 
large and small firms watching cred- 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
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Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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it and prices closely. There was also 
much talk of lower prices for flour 
later in the s pring, notwithstanding 
reports from wheat growing centers 
to the contrary. 

Directions are fair to good. Family 
patents were down 10¢ and grocers 
and jobbers bought fairly well but 
not in any large volume, although 
sales were said to have been good. 

Flour salesmen coming back from 
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out-of-town selling trips say bakers 
are intently watching national events 
of every type which might shed some 
light on future business develop- 
ments under the new administration. 

Quotations Feb. 14: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.81@5.95, 
medium patent $5.87@6, short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.05; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.20@6.39, medium patent $6.25 
@ 6.46, short patent $6.30@ 6.49, clears 
$5.61@6.11, high gluten $6.55@6.68; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.85, 
other brands $6.30@6.90; pastry and 
cake flours $5.35@7.58, Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.43@6.45. 

Boston: A break in flour quotations 
stimulated demand in the local mar- 
ket last week. Trading, however, was 
only brisk at the low point and a re- 
covery witnessed a return to the slow 
methodical position which has been 
in force for some weeks. The bulk of 
the actiivty was confined to the south- 
western flours which were swiftly 
taken at the low of the week both by 
independent bakers and the chains. 
Springs did not enjoy the buying 
movement to the extent of the other 
flours as by the time some of the 
potential buyers made up their minds 
prices had recovered from the low 
point. 

Springs broke 11¢ on the extreme 
but recovered to average 5@6¢ net 
lower for the week. First clears were 
an exception, holding unchanged. 
Hard winters slumped 13¢ before 
regaining some of the decline. Soft 
wheat flours closed 5@10¢ net lower 
with Pacific’s moving against the 
trend, closing 5¢ higher. 

As far as the small trade was con- 
cerned, trading continued limited, al- 
though some admitted that they 
missed the boat as they had antici- 
pated bottom prices for a longer pe- 
riod than existed. 

Quotations Feb. 14: Spring short 
patents $6.49@6.60, standards $6.39 
@6.50, high gluten $6.74@6.85, first 
clears $5.77@6.12; hard winter short 
$6.17@6.29, standards $5.97@6.09; 
Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57@6.82, 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.32@ 
5.62, high ratio $6.27@7.12; family 


$7.97. 
Canada 


Winnipeg: Export flour sales in- 
creased last week, with Canadian 
mills working more than 394,000 bbl. 
to all destinations. The largest total, 
amounting to slightly less than 362,- 
500 bbl., was worked to IWA coun- 
tries, including U.K., Bahamas, Singa- 
pore, Barbados, Venezuela, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Sierra Leone, Ec- 
uador, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Brit- 
ish Honduras and Netherlands Antil- 
les. Class 2 sales accounted for the 
remainder, and were made up of 
small parcels going to Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Lebanon, Colombia, Philippines, 
Tangier, Ecuador, Gold Coast, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Siam, Yugoslavia and 
Kuwait. Mill operations are increas- 
ing, and are now close to capacity. 
Domestic trade is moderately good, 
and supplies are moving steadily. 
Quotations Feb. 14: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.60; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
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FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
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HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
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GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“"s!° 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis 


of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family me ae oO ohare EU. Bebe oss BraeO cca: BESIOT-O6 
Spring top patent 5.85@6.10 -- -@ 20a@ cov we. ee ‘@ >.< 
Spring high gluten ceoG@acs BOCOCOE .22+@ occ o++-@.... 6.72@6.74 
et . APP OPeTT Ee Tee rere ~--@... 6.81@5.90 et Lew -@6.25 6.57@6.59 
Spring standard 5.75@6.00 5.71@5.80 ...@... --@6.15 6.47@6.49 
Spring first clear 5.20@5.50 5.10@5.41 re --@6.00 5.89@5.91 
Hard winter family ---@7.65 «++-@... 6.20@7.20 --@7.45 neue 
Hard winter short 5.50 @5.66 >e@ §.40@5.45 ~@5.75 a Ae 
Hard winter standard 5.40@5.56 5 §.30@ 5.35 --@5.60 5.98@6.01 
Hard winter first clear : -@4.94 @... 4.20@4.55 --@5.45 §.70@5.72 
Soft winter family ai ce jfee SE uc a re -@6.35 — Se 
Soft winter short patent 6.62@ 6.98 --@... 6.75@7.10 ---@6.25 5.73@5.75 
Soft winter standard 5 00@5.92 TT. are a wee con oes ween 
Soft winter straight he F is Labs a eae a e-9 ---@5.40 5.53@5.5 
Soft winter first clear 5.26@6.05 oS Pe cane ‘os ---@4.8 5.18@5.: 
Rye flour, white 4.95 @5.00 ot ORTe .se@ cx --@5.33 5.45@5.48 
Rye flour, dark 3.97°94.25 ...@3.75 ...@... --@A33 4.45@4.48 
Semolina, standard bulk 6.99@7.21 6.90@7.10 ee err -@7.40 7.55@7.58 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $...@7.96 $7.55@7.75 $...@7.97 $...@7.86 §...@. 
Spring high gluten 6.6296.73 6.70@6.80 6.74@6.85 6.55@6.68 6.30@6.45 
Spring short 6.48@6.58 6.456@6.55 6.49@6.60 6.30@6.49 6.10@6.55 
Spring standard 6.38@6.48 6.3006.40 6.39@6.50 6.20@6.39 6.00@6.25 
Spring first clear 6.75406.10 5.90@6.00 5.77@6.12 5.61@6.11 5.85@6.10 
Hard winter short 6.09@6.25 6.10@6.20 6.17@6.29 6.95@6.05 5.70@5.80 
Hard winter standard ceeee = 5.8906.05 6.05@6.15 5.97@6.09 5.81@5.95 5.55@5.65 
Hard winter first clear eer so oQ@ acs cco @ one Tr) 2s o++-@... 4.50@4.80 
Soft winter short patent as ‘ ee lee oo cae ler ~--@... §.85@5.856 
Soft winter straight ees 6.30@5.60 ooe@... 5.323@5.62 oso @ on 5.20@5.40 
Soft winter first clear ‘ son @ «a ooe@ in ooo ves coo occ 1.40@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white eee 6§.35@5.45 5.50@5.60 es ee 00 6 ves sos 
Semolina, standard, bulk 7.57@7.67 ee sa0@ 7.66@7.77 niae 
Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
Family patent $...@7.70 Spring top patent ... $...@11.50 $10.90@11.60 
Bluestem “6.74 Spring second patent. -@10.76 10.40@11.10 
Bakery grades “6.52 Winter exportst ...... coo 4.95 An. 
Pastry @M6.36 


t100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. *100-lb, papers. {For delivery between Fort Wil- 


liam and the British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt, delivery, tof, packed in 100-lb, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Bran. $54.7555.00 
Standard midd ah4.o0 


Flour midds 6.000257.00 


Red dog 7.007 59.00 ‘ “oA 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Bran $51.00@51,50 Bis sn pace 
Shorts. . sa b3.00 oe ae 
Mill run w . cove G 
Bran 
Toronto $ “164.00 


Winnipeg 52.00 @54.00 


Minneapolis 
$51.504 52.00 
51.00 51.50 
§2.50@53.00 


Buffalo Philadelphia 
$58.50@59.50 $ .a 64.00 
57.50 @58.59 -- @61.00 
60.004 61.00 +e ae 
60,500 61.50 - 4 68.00 


Ft. Worth 





New Orleans 

$59.00@60.00 $59.00@60.00 
. DG0.00 60.00 061.25 
oS cee coer ® 
Shorts 


$....@65.00 
53.00 @ 56.00 


Boston 
$....@66,00 
- 65.00 
a 
a 


Seattle 


Middlings 
@M67.00 


$... 
56.00@ 59.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain 











futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis .—————Chicage -— Kansas City—-. Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. July Mar. May 
Feb. 9 81 8% 218 22% 2 224% 2 224% 380 384 
Feb. 10 30% 0% 220% 24% 4 226% 2 4 226% 385 390 
Feb. 11 ; 11% 221% 225% 226% 227% 227% 226% 383 387 
ret 12 HOLIDAY - 
Feb, 13 , 232 223% 226% 226% 228% 226% 229 2274 383% 388 
7-CORN RYE o—— 0A TS————. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July May July May July Mar. May May July 
Feb. 9 149 152% 173 175 157 157% 169 . 73% 713% 70% 69% 
heb. 10 152% 155 174% 176% 157% 158 170% TAM 74% 71% TO% 
Feb, 11 153% 156% 174 175% 156% 157% 169% 73% 73% 69% 69 
Feb, 12 HOLIDAY 
Feb. 13 154% 157 173% 176% # 157 158% 169% eae 73% 73% 70% 69% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of 
rrade in bushel 














erain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
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bakers $9.85@10.05. All prices cash 
carlot. 

Toron‘to-Montreal: A revival of in- 
terest by a number of overseas flour 
buyers has brightened prospects for 
the eastern Canadian milling industry 
after several weeks of near depres- 
sion. 

The British Ministry of Food 
booked for March shipment, the 
amount involved being assessed at 
around 25% more than the orders 
placed in each of the recent buying 
months. Trinidad was also a buyer 
and a sale was made to Ceylon. Egypt 
has also asked for tenders involving 
10,000 tons for immediate shipment 
and 10,000 tons for March delivery. 
The Lebanon is also another substan- 
tial buyer, with an inquiry for 5,400 
tons. 

The increased activity is seen as 
likely to continue for the next few 
weeks judging by the volume of in- 
quiries now being made. 

The domestic side still maintains a 
brisk pace, though this is attributed 
to the desire of bakers to stock up 
with enriched flour. The offtake since 
the middle of January has been some- 
what higher than usual, and a slight 
cutback in orders will not surprise 
the trade because the extra stocks 
will have to be worked out. Quota- 
tions Feb. 14: Top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11.50 bbl., seconds 
$10.76 bbl., bakers $10.66 bbl., all 
less cash discounts in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The price of winter wheat flour is 
still too high to permit entry into 
overseas markets, and, though there 
have been a few scattered inquiries, 
no business has been worked. Quota- 
tions Feb. 14: Export $4.75 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Following activity in the export 
field the price of winter wheat was 
increased. Quotations Feb. 14: $1.85 
@1.90 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: Flour’ exporters. in 
western Canada found very little 
new business offering around the 


Pacific last week. There was an in- 
quiry from Egypt for two cargoes 
amounting to 20,000 tons of flour 
milled from No. 5 wheat. However, 
it is almost certain that this business 
will go from eastern Canada since 
most of the wheat of that grade is 
in position there and not in the West. 

Business with the Philippine Is- 
lands continues to be limited to 
month-by-month requirements. 
However, the picture there is re- 
ported to be very much confused 
due to rampant rebating and other 
practices. About 20% of the Manila 
flour purchases here consist of Class 
2 flour, the remainder being IWA. 

The expected Hong Kong buying 
has not yet materialized, and latest 
reports from there indicate fairly 
adequate stocks on hand. 

In the domestic market prices have 
advanced 15¢ for enriched hard 
wheat grinds. Cash car quotations 
Feb. 13: first patents $11.35@11.55 
for 98's cottons; bakers patents 
$10.15 in paper bags and $10.45 for 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$11.40 and western cake flour $13. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: New flour bookings were 
extremely quiet in the Pacific North- 
west. There was just a small amount 
of export business and domestic buy- 
ers were not coming into the mar- 
ket. Buyers were waiting for flour 
prices to decline, but wheat markets 
here still remained strong in spite 
of eastern declines. Consequently 
flour buyers were still on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 
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Quotations Feb. 14: high gluten 
$6.52, all Montana $6.48, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.41, bluestem bakers 
$6.54, cake $7.36, pastry $6.53, whole 


wheat 100% $5.98, graham $5.85 
cracked wheat $5.93. 
Seattle: The flour market was 


very quiet last week. There was no 
export business and domestic activity 
was dull. Quotations Feb. 14: family 
patent $7.70, blue stem $6.74, bak- 
ery $6.52, pastry $6.36. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed markets 
firmed up late last week and held 
the advances. Mixer demand was im- 
proved and offerings were reported 
lighter. Prices were up $1@1.50 for 
the period. Quotations: Bran $51.50G 
52, standard midds $51@51.50, flour 
midds. $52.50@53, red dog $54.50. 


Kansas City: A turn in the weather 
and a broader demand led to strong- 
er markets for millfeed at Kansas 
City this week. The market was $3.25 
@4 ton stronger than a week ago. 
Offerings were fair since the produc- 
tion of flour was reduced. Quotations 
Feb. 16: Bran $51@51.50, shorts 
$52.25@53, sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand showed 
some improvement last week, but was 
only moderate. Supplies were ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Feb, 13: Bran $50, shorts $51.25. Bran 
advanced 75¢ ton and shorts $1.75 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Salina: Demand has been fair with 
bran $1 ton lower and shorts 50¢ 
ton higher. Supplies have been suf- 
ficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Feb. 12: bran $49.50@50, gray 
shorts $50.50@51. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand 
picked up considerably with mills 
enjoying business from mixed car 


trade of the Southeast and feed mix- 


ers of the immediate area. Bran 
closed 50¢ higher, shorts $1.25. Car- 
lot quotations, ton, sacked, basis 
Kansas City, Feb. 13: bran $49.50 


@50, shorts $50.50@51. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed prices 
were steady and closed unchanged 
from the previous week. Quotations, 
straight cars, Feb. 14: bran $52@ 
53, mill run $52.50@53.50, shorts $53 
@54; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
definitely better, though bran was in 
best request; offerings of both were 
very well absorbed. Quotations Feb. 
13: Bran $59@60, gray shorts $60, 
delivered Texas common points; about 
50¢ higher on bran and $1 up on 
shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious. 

Chicago: A slight improvement in 
the millfeed trade in the central 
states area was apparent during the 
week ending Feb. 16. Buying interest 
was more from jobbers than mixers. 
Prices remained stable to 50¢ higher. 
Quotations Feb. 16: Bran $54.75@55, 
standard midds. $54, flour midds. $56 
@57, red dog $570 59. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices stif- 
fened slightly towards the week end- 
ing Feb. 13 with mill offerings ade- 
quate but demand not too active. 
Mixers and jobbers purchased very 
cautiously and bookings were spot- 
ty, with no interest in futures on 
the downward trend. February to 
April bran dropped 25@30¢; March 
shorts declined close to $1. Quota- 
tions Feb. 13: bran $59@60, shorts 
$60 @61.25. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices fluctu- 
ated down and up, with retail sales 
very good. Wholesalers replenished 
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stocks cautiously, fearing price re- 
versals. Supplies continued plentiful 
in all lines. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points Feb. 14: Bran $62.30@ 
63.40, standard midds. $61.39 63.40, 
flour midds $63.30@64.40, red dog 
$64.30 @ 65.40. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices were again 
erratic last week but ended the week 
about unchanged. Poor mixer de- 
mand and hesitant retailers made a 
situation where the market was 
blowing hot and cold all week. A 
declining wheat market and govern- 
ment selling of its loan stocks caused 
a general feeling of uneasiness in 
the formula feed trade as well as in 
the wheat market, and this made 
buyers more hesitant than ever 
about committing themselves very 
deeply to carrying stocks of mill- 
feeds. Production was about as good, 
if not better than in the previous 
week, and with the slack demand 
of feeds, it was reported that some 
production was going into storage 
for the time being. A very mild win- 
ter season so far has cut down de- 
mand and this is reflected back into 
the present situation in the millfeed 
market. Quotations Feb. 14: standard 
bran $58.50@59.50, standard midds. 
$57.50@58.50, flour midds. $6061, 
red dog $60.50 61.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds joined the gener- 
al decline in commodities last week 
and at the low point proved attractive 
as measured by the volume of busi- 
ness reported. However, as the mar- 
ket turned back upward, the same 
old trend of buying caution returned 
and at the close trading was practi- 
cally at a standstill. Supplies at the 
end of the week were light, however, 
and about the only feeds available in 
volume were Canadian feeds which 
holders were not pushing at current 
quotations. Both spring bran and 
middlings experienced declines of 
about $2 before recovering half of the 
extreme loss. Quotations Feb. 14: 
Spring bran $66, midds. $65 

Philadelphia: When millfeed prices 
gave some ground in the local mar- 
ket last week, a number of con- 
sumers made it an opportunity to 
replenish the stocks which had de- 
clined steadily in recent weeks. Deal- 
ers reported the total volume was 
not large but it was a welcome re- 
lief from the recent dullness. The. 
Feb. 14 quotations on bran and stand- 
ard midds. declined $2 from the pre- 
vious week to $64, while a $1 re- 
duction left red dog at $68 

Portland: Quotations Feb. 13: mill 
run $56, middlings $62 ton. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
dull last week, with little or no buy- 
ing interest. Quotations Feb. 14: mill 
run, nominally $57.50, delivered N. W. 
common transit points. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $3 
due to warm weather and California 
business falling off. Plants are operat- 
ing six days a week, 24 hours a day 
to capacity and are sold through Feb- 
ruary. Quotations Feb. 13: Red bran 
and millrun $54, midds $59. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $61, midds. 
$66. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $61.50, midds. $66.50  f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Winnipeg: While trade in the three 
prairie provinces is insignificant as 
far as millfeeds are concerned, de- 
mand from eastern Canada, supple- 
mented by smaller buying orders 
from British Columbia, is taking 
care of the total output from western 
mills. There is no tendency for stocks 
to accumulate. Prices remain firm. 
Quotations Feb. 14: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran f.o.b. 
mills, $52@54; shorts $53@56; midds. 
$56@59; all prices cash carlot. Small 
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lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Increased flour mill- 
ing operations both here and on the 
prairies have stepped up the volume 
of millfeed offerings and lowered 
prices about $2 ton. Cash car quo- 
tations Feb. 13: bran $54.80@56.70, 
shorts $55.80@57.70, middlings $57.80 
@ 62.70. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are a 
little easier following the greater 
activity in the overseas market. De- 
mand is good in the domestic mar- 
ket, but export interest is no more 
than moderate. Quotations Feb. 14: 
bran $64, shorts $65, middlings $67, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade appears to be almost entirely 
of a domestic character, with sales 
moderate and mills operating only 
part time, Quotations Feb. 14: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5@5.30 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks $606.35. All prices cash 
carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Business is fair- 
ly good, though not up to the level 
of former years. Quotations Feb. 14: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, 
oat meal in 98-lb. cottons $6.25, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Interest improved 
moderately, with a few carlots sold 
for prompt shipment. Quotations Feb. 
13: White rye $4.75, medium rye 
$4.55, dark rye $3.75. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week were better than in the pre- 
vious period, more or less influenced 
by the heavy sales of white flour 
that occurred. Eastern bakers and 
jobbers were reported to have taken 
considerable quantities of rye flour, 
and there was some fair sized busi- 
ness done with some larger eastern 
bakers. Local area bakers were un- 
impressed by the news of the sale 
of the white flour and did not re- 
spond to the attitude of the moment. 
They are carrying fair sized storage 
stocks, keeping up to their require- 
ments. Sales of rye flour products 
are in line with expectations with 
better prospects due to seasonal fac- 
tors ‘a little later on. Quotations 
Feb. 14: white rye $5.45@5.48, me- 
dium rye $5.25@5.28, dark rye $4.45 
@ 4.48. 

Pittsburgh: Although rye flour 
prices were more attractive, bakers 
continued to replenish their stocks 
with small volume mixed car lots, 
with an occasional one or two car 
sale. Directions were fair. Quotations 
Feb. 14, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 fancy $5.29@ 
5.35, medium $4.9945.15, dark $4.33 
“4.85, blended $5.75 @5.86, rye meal 
$4.85 @ 5.03. 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack down- 
ward revision on the local rye mar- 
ket last week brought out some or- 
ders from bakers whose stocks had 
neared the vanishing point. Mill rep- 
resentatives reported, however, that 
the volume of flour involved was 
only modest. The Feb. 14 quotation 
on rye white of $5.50@5.60, compared 
with $5.60@5.70 the previous week. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections remain fair. Quotations Feb. 
13: pure white $5.33, medium $5.13, 
dark $4.33, rye meal $4.83. 

Portland: Quotations Feb. 13: pure 
dark $6.30, white rye $7.35. 


Chicago: Rye flour prices slipped 





NEW PAPER MILL—The Albemarle Paper Co. recently put its new mill at 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C., into operation, greatly increasing its facilities for the 
manufacture of multiwall bags. The new mill, shown in the aerial picture 
above, is equipped with a giant Beloit paper machine capable of turning out 
250 tons of kraft paper daily. S. D. Fleet, vice president and sales manager 
of the Albemarle firm, says it is the newest, most modern and probably one 
of the finest paper making machines in the world today, 





an average of 10¢ sack in the cen- 
tral states area during the week 
ending Feb. 14, and few potential 
buyers were willing to take a chance 
on a down market. Observers said 
an upturn might produce a_ good 
volume of business. Quotations Feb. 
14: white patent rye $4.95@5, me- 
dium $4.75@4.80, dark $3.97@ 4.25. 

New York: Although rye flour bal- 
ances are small, the trade took only 
absolute requirements last week in 
view of the declining markets. Quo- 
tations Feb. 14: pure white patents 
$5.35 @5.45. 


DEATHS 


John S. Waggoner, 54, vice presi- 
dent of the Waggoner-Gates Milling 
Co., Independence, Mo., died Feb. 16. 
(Details on page 13.) 











Cecil A. Loombe, Britain's wartime 
controller of flour milling, died at 
59 after a long illness. Details will 
be found on page 19. 


Benjamin Wilk, head of B. Wilk & 
Son, Brooklyn flour jobber, who had 
recently returned from a three week 
Florida vacation, died suddenly of a 
heart condition Feb. 9. 


Ward Magill, former president of 
Kansas Milling Co. and Millers Na- 
tional Federation, died at Palm 
Springs, Cal., Feb. 15. Details will 
be found on page 13. 


W. W. Barr, 54, a resident of Au- 
gusta, Ga., for 18 years and formerly 
executive vice president and general 
manager of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., died recently. Ill health forced 
him to retire last year. 


A well known bakery executive, 
W. H. Collins, died in Montclair, N.J., 
last week, at the age of 91 years. He 
was at one time president of the 
General Baking Co. and at the time 
of his death was a director of that 
company. Mr. Collins entered the 
bakery business in 1892 when he 
formed the Collins Bakery Co. and 
in 1897 together with J. J. Albright 
and Joseph A. Archbold organized the 
Ontario Biscuit Co. in Buffalo. The 
General Bakery Co. was formed from 
the Collins Bakery and several other 
bakery concerns that Mr. Collins and 
his associates purchased in 1911. 


ENRICHED BREAD SALE 
HAILED IN VANCOUVER 

VANCOUVER Sale of vitamin 
enriched bread in Vancouver stores 
was hailed by two medical authori- 
ties as a significant advance in child 
nutrition, 

Dr. Marvin Darrach, professor of 
biochemistry at the University of 
British Columbia and Dr. J. F. Me- 
Cready, chairman of the Defense 
Board nutrition panel, said the new 
vitamin content in white bread now 
being sold across Canada would as- 
sure better health for all Canadians. 

A meeting, attended by several 
hundred bakers, nutritional experts 
and interested housewives, was spon- 
sored by the National Council of the 
Baking Industry to introduce the new 
bread to the public. 


——<BREAQ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GLACO NAMES MANAGER 

PITTSBURGH-—In addition to his 
duties as a regional sales manager 
for the Ekco Bakery Division, Vic- 
tor Gasper has been named man- 
ager of the new Glaco Pennsylvania 
Co., it was announced by Tom Dil- 
lon, vice president of Ekco Products 
Co, Glaco Pennsylvania Co. is part 
of the National Glaco Chemical 
Corp., a subsidiary of Ekco Products 
Co. Mr. Gasper joined Ekco in 1922, 
and since 1923 has represented the 
Ekco Bakery Division in the Penn- 
sylvania territory. 

———BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF Lire 
RETAILERS’ CONFERENCE 
CHICAGO The university short 
course for food retailers and key per- 
sonnel, sponsored by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers in coop- 
eration with the University of Chi- 
cago, will be held March 23-25 on the 
University campus. The conference 
will have as its general theme “‘profit- 
able progress through human rela- 
tions.” This will be the third confer- 
ence undertaken by the grocers’ as- 

sociation and the university. 





———BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


CLEANER FACILITIES SOLD 

ST. PAUL—The Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., St. Paul, has completed 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
manufacturing facilities of the in- 
dustrial vacuum cleaner department 
of the General Electric Co. A new 
factory is under construction in St. 
Paul, where the production of the 
industrial line of vacuum cleaners 
will begin soon under a new trade 
name. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS MEET—Newly elected officers and directors of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. on the stage of William Penn Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh. Left to right: Edward E. Hanscom, Jr., retiring president, holding 
basketful of membership applications, with Mrs. Hanscom holding presenta- 
tion made on occasion of their silver anniversary. Mr. and Mrs. Dean A. 
Anderson, newly elected president of the association, Anderson Baking Co., 
Warren, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, 
Pa., newly elected vice president, with Ralph W. Sotzing, Bethlehem Baking 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., treasurer, standing behind them; Mr. and Mrs. W. Arthur 
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Holmes, Puritan Pies, Inc., Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Chantler, 
Chantler Baking Co., Butler, Pa., and Warren E. Fishel, J. B. Fishel’s Bakery, 
York, Pa. The illustration at the right shows past president, Gerard R. 
Williams, Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., chairman of the Monday 
afternoon session, conducting an open forum and panel session on the federal 
and Pennsylvania food laws, Panel members seated are, left to right: Louis J. 
Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pittsburgh; Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees 
Rocks, Pa.; Louis A. King, Jr., American Institute of Baking, Chicago, and 
Ed. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, Pa. 











‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Mulroy and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Tully will be passen- 
gers on the S.S. Lurline Feb. 20 when 
it sails from Los Angeles for Hono- 
lulu. They will stay at the Surf Rider 
Hotel at Wakiki and will be away 
about a month. Mr. Mulroy is execu- 
tive vice president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Mr. 
Tully is agent for the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Co., with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

a 


Stewart Carver, southeastern rep- 
resentative for Union Steel Products 
Co., Atlanta, is at Emory University 
Hospital for a check-up 


R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, is scheduled to en- 
ter Deaconess Hospital in Minneapo- 
lis Feb. 18 for surgery. Another 
member of the Minneapolis allied 
group, L. T. Blom, Maas Keefe Co., 
Minneapolis, is in Fairview Hospital, 
where he underwent surgery Feb. 11. 

(3) 

John L. Locke, president and gen- 
eral manager, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, recently spent several 
days in New York, where the com- 
pany representative is Cliff H. Mor- 
ris & Co. 

fe) 


John F. Carroll, secretary ard 
treasurer, Patent Cereals Co., Gen- 
eva, N.Y., called on the New York 
trade last week with William Pureell, 
the company's local representative. 


Johan Willem Meurs is the latest 
member of the family to join the flour 
importing firm of Luchsinger, Meurs 
& Co., Amsterdam, Holland. He was 
born Feb. 3 to Grar, wife of Willem 
A. Meurs, director of the company, 
at a time when the sea was attempt- 
ing to breach the dike situated with- 
in a few hundred vards of the Meurs’ 
home. Fortunately the dike held. 
Johan has been named for his grand- 
father, Johan P. Meurs, president of 
the Flour Import Bureau. 

2 


Stanley N. Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was to 
be a member of a specialist panel 


speaking on sterling convertibility 
at the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Council of the International Assn. He is a former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Toronto Lexington Kiwanis Club. 
Feb. 17. oO 

i) 


James L. Jewell, head of L. R. Jew- 
ell & Son, flour broker, Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Jewell left Kansas City 


Rains is a member of the board of 
governors of the Southern Bakers 


E. C. Corey, Kansas City manager 
for Smith Murphy Co., Inc., was a 
recent New York Produce Exchange 
visitor 


Feb. 11 for a three-week trip on busi- 
ness and pleasure in the South. 


LJ 
Harry M. Miller of Miller Bakeries, 





(7) Brooklyn, and Mrs. Miller are spend- 
Witttess J. Rains of Grocers Bak- ing several weeks in Palm Beach, Fla. 
ing Co., Lexington, Ky., has been ® 


elected president of the Lexington Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
Chamber of Commerce for 1953. Mr. the board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 





Kenneth W. Pike John D’Arcy 


DEPARTMENT ADDED—Reorganization of the production and engineering 
departments of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has led to the appointment of 
Kenneth W. Pike as director of engineering and planning, a newly created 
position, announces R. Douglas Stuart, vice chairman and president of Quaker 
Oats. Mr. Pike was general operating manager of the firm. His assistant, 
John D'Arcy, succeeds him as general operating manager in charge of pro- 
duction, The reorganization makes engineering a separate department, set 
up as engineering and planning, resulting from the company’s expanding 
operations. Mr. Pike joined Quaker in Akron, Ohio, in 1923, and successively 
held the positions of plant engineer, production superintendent and assistant 
manager there before being transferred to Chicago in 1942 as chief engineer. 
He became general operating manager in 1946. Mr. D’Arcy started with the 
firm in 1939, and has served since as assistant head miller at Akron, assist- 
ant plant superintendent at Akron, and assistant general operating manager 
in Chicago. 





Minneapolis, was recently reelected 
president of the Family and Chil- 
dren's Service, Minneapolis welfare 
organization. 


R. H. Drake, bakery flour sales 
manager, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., visited the New York 
trade with J. H. Blake and Maurice 
Gertner last week. 


A. G. Ehernberger, vice president 
and sales manager of Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, has re- 
turned from a business trip to the 
East. 


A. C. Strong, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, has been visiting 
Texas cities. 


C. R. Veeck, milling engineer for 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
returned last week-end from an ex- 
tended business trip in the South- 
west, including the annual conven- 
tion of the Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents Society in Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from a business trip to Fort 
Worth and Dallas. 

o 


Elmer W. Reed, president and gen- 
eral manager, and B. V. Hopper, ex- 
ecutive sales director, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, have returned from 
a business trip to Lansing, Mich. 


Harry E. Marshall, manager of the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., millfeed depart- 
ment, Minneapolis, and Mrs. Marshall 
will drive to Florida for a two-week 
vacation, starting Feb. 21. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Whiteman left 
Minneapolis Feb. 17 for an extended 
trip through the Southwest and West 
Coast. They plan to spend some time 
in Missouri and Texas, then will go 
to California and Washington to visit 
relatives. Mr. Whiteman’s father, 98 
years of age, lives in Washington. 
The Whitemans plan to return to 
Minneapolis in about three months. 


er 
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Grain Elevator 
Superintendents 
Elect Officers 


GALVESTON—The Grain Eleva- 
tor and Processing Superintendents, 
in an extensive five-day program, 
covered many aspects of grain han- 
dling and processing operations at 
their 24th annual conference Feb. 2-6 
at Hotel Galvez in Galveston. 

Registration totaled more than 250. 

The program included several for- 
ums and panel and round table dis- 
cussions as well as talks on different 
industry problems. 

Elected president of the organiza- 
tion was Lincoln Scott, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Argo, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds Robert R. Bredt of the Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Other new officers are Leslie C. 
Irwin, Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Fort 
William Ont first vice president, 
and Orrin Kinman, Cargill, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, second vice president. Dean 
M. Clark, Chicago, was reelected ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

New directors elected were Rolla 
D. Ladd, the Drackett Co., Cincin- 
nati; William Herndier, Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, and Harvey 
Goodenough, Quaker Oats Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Robert L. Simmons, 
Producers Grain Corp., Amarillo, was 
reelected for a second three-year 
term. 

The association voted to hold the 
next conference the week of May 
17, 1954, at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago. The 1955 conference will be 
held the week of June 20 at Winni- 
peg. 

The various round table discus- 
sions covered such topics as grain 
doors, car unloading, feed and mill- 
ing, personnel relations, safety and 
sanitation, handling trucks and power 
and transmission. 

The feed and milling round table, 
with Thomas C. Hanson of King 
Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis, as 
chairman, included a discussion re- 
lating to the establishment of a so- 
ciety-sponsored training program for 
the mill employees. 

The group covered the various op- 
erations in feed milling and blend- 
ing process, from receiving of in- 
gredients to the handling of floor 
stocks. Many of the new methods of 
accumulating and mixing of ingre- 
dients were discussed, including the 
“push button” methods. 

There also was considerable discus- 
sion of bulk feed delivery, both by 
truck and rail. 

One of the discussions, led by 
Ernest Ohman of Osborne-McMillan 
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Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was on 
problems in handling paper grain 
doors. Among the problems covered 
was that occurring when lengths of 
steel strapping enter bucket eleva- 
tors and other mechanical equipment, 
winding around shafts and causing 
stoppages. 

At the annual safety banquet, the 
superintendents who had _ received 
safety awards were presented with 
their trophies. Earlier, Charles Har- 
bin of the Underwriters Grain Assn., 
Chicago, reported on the Pool Four 
dust explosion which occurred dur- 
ing the past year, and a discussion 
was held concerning the reduction of 
the frequency of such disasters. 


Elevators Visited 


In addition to the talks and dis- 
cussions, the program included tours 
of the Galveston Wharves Co. Eleva- 
tor “B,”’ and the Sunset Elevator op- 
erated by Continental Grain Co., and 
the Southern Breweries. 


On the final day of the conference, 
all of the round table discussions 
were reviewed by the recorders. The 
discussion subjects were grain doors; 
car unloading; personnel relations and 
employee training; safety, housekeep- 
ing and sanitation; corn, milo and 
kafir; barley and malting; wheat, 
rye and oats; soybeans and flax; feed 
and milling; handling trucks; power 
and transmission; “open hopper” and 
seaboard export elevators. 

One of the speakers during the con- 
ference was Stewart Searle, Jr., 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
who warned against the problems of 
government intervention in the pro- 
duction and marketing of grain. His 
subject was “The Result of Govern- 
ment Intervention in the Canadian 
Grain Trade.” 

Mr. Searle cited the powers of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, noting 
among other things that the board 
has the power to own every bushel 
of wheat, oats and barley grown in 
Canada’s three western provinces. He 
said he wanted to point out the Ca- 
nadian problems in the hope that 
“you in the U.S. might not follow our 
socialistic way.” 

Robert Simmons of the Producers 
Grain Corp., Amarillo, in one of the 
morning “eye opener” talks, stressed 
the need of free exchange of ideas for 
the mutual good of members and the 
firms they represent. 

Other speakers and their topics in- 
cluded Dave Roach, Dave Roach Co., 
Inc., Albany, N.Y., “Marine Elevator 
Operations”; Joe Abrams, the d-Con 
Co., Inc., Chicago, “Experience with 
Water-Soluble Warfarin in Rodent 
Control”; George Wagner, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, infestation 
control and the government grain 
sanitation program. 

The annual banquet was held 
Thursday evening, Feb. 5, after a re- 
ception by the associate members. 
Entertainment and dancing were pro- 
vided by the associate members. 

The conference program also in- 
cluded various entertainment fea- 
tures for the ladies. 
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Without a doubt Percy Kent has the most 
y | 
beautiful Ken-Prints in the world. Why be 
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R. K. PEEK, President 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 











minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
Vv v Vv 
HELP WANTED 
LTTE v el 
WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST FOR 1,200 
ewt. hard winter wheat mill Give age 
and experience Address 425, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
FOR SALE—TWO 4x27 NORDYKE & MAR- 


mon Square Sifter latest style drive. 
Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Okla, 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory, 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 








Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 


FEB. 24 SET FOR MEETING 
OF TEXAS CREDIT GROUP 


FORT WORTH—The Texas Credit 
Men's Group, sponsored by the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., has 
postponed its February meeting to 
Feb. 24. The conference will begin at 
10 am. at the Hilton Hotel, Fort 
Worth. L. A. Robbins, Quaker Oats 
Co., Sherman, is chairman of the 
group and Floyd Deacon, B. & D. 
Mills, Grapevine, is secretary. 





———— BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.W. FEED MANUFACTURERS 
ASSN. WILL MEET FEB. 23 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. Alexander 
Schwareman, director of the Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., research lab- 
oratory, Buffalo, will speak at the 
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regular dinner meeting of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. Feb. 
23 at Hotel Radisson. 

Dr. Schwarcman will discuss 
atomic energy, particularly in its ap- 
plication in peacetime uses. During 
the war he was a consultant to gov- 
ernment atomic research projects. 

The association at this meeting will 
be host to a number of officers of 
organizations that have interests al- 
lied to the interests of the manufac- 
turers’ group. Invited to attend are 
the presidents and secretaries of the 
Northwest Retail Feed Assn., Farm- 
ers Elevator Association of Minne- 
sota, Northwest Country Hlevator 
Assn., Minneapolis Terminal Elevator 
Assn., Minnesota Turkey Growers 
Assn. and the Minnesota Poultry & 
Hatchery Assn. 

Dinner will be at 7:15 p.m. in the 
Gold Room, preceded by cocktails at 
5:30 p.m. in the Italian Room. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hi. R. Diereks Feted 


ST. LOUIS—The members of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange held 
a testimonial dinner Feb. 11, honor- 
ing H. R. Diercks, who is leaving 
St. Louis to become merchandise 
manager of the grain division of 
Cargill, Inc., with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. Mr. Diercks was previ- 
ously southern regional manager of 
Cargill, Inc., with headquarters at 
St. Louis. He is also a past president 
of the Merchants Exchange, having 
served in 1947. 

Eighty persons attended. Edward 
S. Diebel, second vice president of 
the exchange, presided at the dinner 
and tendered to Mr. Diercks an en- 
grossed resolution of appreciation for 
his services to the St. Louis market. 
A Polaroid Land camera was pre- 
sented to Mr. Diercks by D. W. 
Kleitsch, St. Louis manager of Car- 
gill, Inc., on behalf of the exchange. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO CLUB TO HEAR 


TALK ON CRIME PROBLEMS 


CHICAGO—A hot topic locally will 
draw the attention of the Chicago 
Feed Club at its regular meeting at 
the La Salle Hotel here the evening 
of Feb. 20. Alderman Robert E. Mer- 
riam, 5th Ward, Chicago, will talk 
on “The Alliance Between Crime and 
Politics in Chicago.” 

The announcement was made by R. 
C. Becker, Cereal Byproducts Co., 
Chicago, new chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the club for 1953. 

Attention of members was called to 
the change in location of the meeting 
from its usual meeting place at the 
Morrison Hotel. Cocktails will be 
served at 6 p.m. in the Chicago Room 
of the La Salle, followed by dinner 
at 7 p.m. 
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We Are Pleased to Announce That 


EDWIN W. FIERKE 


FORMERLY OF GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Has Become Associated With Us as a 
Registered Representative 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


FOUNDED IN BOSTON .- 1879 
Members New York Stock and American Stock Exchanges 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 

















Quartermaster 
Buys 123,100 
Sacks of Flour 


CHICAGO—The Purchasing Office 
of the Army Quartermaster took 
123,100 sacks of flour in the two- 
week period ending Feb. 13, the 
heaviest procurement completed in 
the week ending Feb. 7. 

On Feb. 11, the Quartermaster 
bought 8,600 sacks, 8,000 sacks of 
which was hard wheat flour packed in 
100-lb. cottons, and the remainder 
soft wheat flour packed in 100-Ib. 
papers. This comprised the agency’s 
activities for the week ending Feb. 13. 

Awards on the hard wheat flour 
were as follows: Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, 800 sacks f.o.b. 
Cherry Point, N.C., at $5.77, 2,700 
sacks for Jacksonville, S.C., at $5.91, 
800 sacks for Parris Island, S.C., at 
$5.78; California Milling Corp., Los 
Angeles, 3,200 sacks for Ranch House, 
Cal., at $5.40, 500 sacks for Irvine, 
Cal., at $5.40. 

The successful bidder on the soft 
wheat flour was the California Mill- 
ing Corp., with 600 sacks for Ranch 
House at $5.18. 

The purchasing office bought 114,- 
500 sacks of flour during the week 
ending Feb. 7. The awards consisted 
of both hard and soft wheat flour on 
four separate days. This was the first 
buying the Army had done for two 
weeks. 

On Feb. 3, the army bought 2,600 
sacks of both hard and soft wheat 
flour packed in 100-lb. papers for 
domestic purposes as follows: The 
soft wheat flour award went to F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., 
600 sacks for South Schenectady, 
N.Y., at $4.98, and the hard wheat 
flour awards went to Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, 2,000 
sacks for Ft. Riley, Kansas, at $5.02. 

On Feb. 4 the Army bought only 
600 sacks of hard wheat flour packed 
in 100-lb. papers for domestic use 
from Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, for Cadet, Texas, at $5.21. 

On Feb. 5 the Army bought 30,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
100-lb. papers for domestic use as 
follows: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 10,000 
sacks for Kansas City, Mo., for be- 
yond, at $4.89, 8,000 sacks for Kan- 
sas City, for beyond, at $4.94; Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, 12,000 sacks 
for Kansas City, for beyond, at $4.99. 
On the same day 80,000 lb. canned 
flour (35-lb. packed in 5-gal cans) 
was bought from Crowther Bros. 
Milling Co., Malad, Idaho, for Oak- 
land, Cal., at $9.03 for 100-lb. 

The largest purchase was made on 
Feb. 6 when the Army bought 81,300 
cwt. of both hard and soft wheat 
flour packed in 50-lb. bags for both 
domestic and export use as follows: 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
1,600 ewt. for Seattle, at $5.95; Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Globe Division, Los 
Angeles, 15,000 cwt. for Oakland, 
Cal., at $6.07; General Mills, Inc., 
Sperry Division, San Francisco, 25,-: 
000 ewt. for Oakland, Cal., at $6.16; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, 2,500 cwt. for Torrence, Cal., 
at $6.21, 8,000 cwt. for National City, 
Cal., at $6.26; Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City, 600 cwt. for 
Jacksonville, Fla., at $6.49, all in 
50-lb. export pack. Capitol Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, 3,000 cwt. for Na- 
tional City, Cal., at $5.44; Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, 500 cwt. for Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, at $5.41, 600 cwt. 
for Jacksonville, Fla., at $5.87, 500 
ewt. for Pensacola, Fla., at $5.59, 800 
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ewt. for Great Lakes, IIl., at $5.30, 
600 cwt. for Charleston, S.C., at $5.86; 
International Milling Co., 600 cwt. for 
Newport, R.I., at $5.62, 1,000 cwt. 
for Brooklyn, N.Y., at $5.57, 2,000 
ewt. for Norfolk, Va., at $5.65 and 
1,000 cwt. for Bainbridge, Md., at 
$5.57, all packed in four-ply papers 
for domestic use. International Mill- 
ing Co., 6,000 cwt. for Norfolk, Va., 
at $6.28, 800 cwt. for Boston, Mass., 
at $6.25, 2,000 cwt. for Brooklyn at 
$6.20, 3,400 cwt. for Newport, R.L., 
at $6.25 all export pack. 

Soft wheat flour awards went to 
Legg & Co., Baltimore, Md., 600 cwt. 
for Norfolk, Va., at $4.90, 1,600 cwt. 
for Bainbridge, at $4.90; Marion 
(Ohio) Milling Co., 600 cwt. for Great 
Lakes, Ill., at $5.11; packed in 50-lb 
4-ply sacks for domestic use. Inter- 
national Milling Co., 400 cwt. for 
Brooklyn, at $6.07, 700 cwt. for Nor- 
folk, Va., at $6.03; Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, 600 cwt. for 
National City, Cal., at $6.09, 800 cwt. 
for Oakland, Cal., at $6.04, all export 
pack. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ORA A. McCREA ILL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ora A. McCrea, 
Excelsior Milling Co., is in critical 
condition at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
where he was taken Feb. 14 when 
complications developed following a 
sudden illness Dec. 17. Mr. McCrea 
formerly was manager of the Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., millfeed department. 
He retired from that position in 1946 
and in 1949 joined Excelsior. 








Wheat Pact 





(Continued from page 9) 


pointed out that if the wheat pact 
were primarily a foreign policy func- 
tion, there would be no need of a 
wheat pact since the state depart- 
ment could use subsidy funds to 
move wheat to areas to their best ad- 
vantage. 

The price concurrence may be met 
this week, and after that time the 
details of quotas, reassignment of 
quotas, flour import licensing and 
other minor matters will occupy the 
time of the council delegates. 

It has been learned that the U.S. 
delegation has assumed its position 
on accurate observations of world 
wheat conditions from documents and 
memoranda submitted to it from rep- 
resentatives of the North American 
Grain Export Assn. 


¥ 


IWA Sales Reported 

WASHINGTON—tThe USS. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
during the period Feb. 4-10, inclusive, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 6,855,000 bu. wheat 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement against the 1952-53 year 
quotas. The sales included 132,625 
sacks flour (307,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 6,548,000 bu. wheat. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of the quotas for the 
1952-53 year on June 25, 1952, total 
169,496,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were India, 
U.K., Japan, Netherlands and Italy. 
The table on page 29 shows sales 
to importing countries for the 1952- 
53 IWA year. 

On Feb. 9 the USDA announced 
that the entire quotas for the 1952- 
53 wheat agreement year for Bo- 
livia, Egypt and Peru had been filled. 
Also, on Feb. 10 it was announced 
that the quota for Ceylon had been 
filled. 
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CHASE BAG COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES oFFices 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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A young lady showed up at the of- 


fice wearing a big smile and carry- 
ing a large box of cigars. To answer 
the quizzical smiles of her friends, 
she showed her third finger, left hand, 
complete with a large, brilliant dia- 
mond. 

“It’s a boy,” she announced. “Six 
feet two, a hundred and ninety-five 


pounds.”’ 

The second floor tenant called 
the party below and shouted, “If you 
don’t stop playing that blasted saxo- 
phone, I'll go crazy.” 


“I guess it’s too late,”” came the 
reply, “I stopped an hour ago.” 


A loud-talking ranchman applied 
to a western banker for a loan. The 
banker asked a neighboring Indian 
if he regarded the rancher as a zood 
credit risk. The chief pondered the 
question for a moment, and replied: 
“Big hat, no cattle.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

Teacher: “Tommy, spell the word 
neighbor.” 

Tommy: ‘“N-e-i-g-h-b-o-r.” 

Teacher: “That's right. Now, Tom- 
my, can you tell me what a neigh- 
bor is?” 

Tommy: “Yes, ma’am. It’s a woman 
that borrows things.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

class in grade 
were discussing the different mean- 
ings the word “boom” could have. 
The children mentioned booms made 
by explosions, log booms and the like. 

“Then,” said one pupil, “there was 
the one that Clancy lowered.” 


¢¢¢ 


A glamorous Hollywood star had 
her picture taken and fumed at the 
result. “I can’t understand it,’’ she 
said. “The last time I posed for you, 
the photographs were heavenly ” 

“Ah, yes,” the photographer sighed, 
“but you must remember that J was 
10 years younger then.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Said a little boy to his mother: 
“The people next door must he very 
poor.”’ 

His mother asked why he 
SO. 

Replied the little boy: “‘Because 
they make so much fuss over a baby 
swallowing a quarter.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Children are natural mimics; they 
act like their parents in spite of 
every effort to teach them good man- 


ners 

It’s all nonsense to say that sleep- 
ing pills are habit forming. Why, I’ve 
taken one every night for years. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“How are you this evening, honey?’ 
“All right, but lonely.” 
“Good and lonely?” 
“No, just lonely.” 
“T'll be right over.” 


$e ¢ 


A woman doesn’t need to add if 
she can distract. 


Pupils in a school 


thought 
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MILLING WHEATS 
FROM™ 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER | | 


MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 


change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF ' 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


NORFOLK, VA. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








3939 So. Union Ave. 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Chicago 9, 11. 
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BAG MAKERS SINCE 





1870 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan. 


, Atlanta, St. Louis, 


New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 


New Orleans, Denver, Los Angeles 
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THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 



















This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend 
You can depend LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOURS => RED WING, MINNESOTA 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS RED WING FLOUR 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 
. THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


| POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Teamwork always pays off... on the 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR 
ia BEAR flour, we work as 
a team with the baker al- 
ee ways toward the produc- 
tion of a topnotch loaf. 
POLAR BEAR is a good 

team player. 





























— — 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 














/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y Produce Exchange 
Prodnuee Ex NEW YORK 


-FLOUR—— 


New England Offwe: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR,JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 
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Borden Awards 
Went to Nine 
Scientists in 1952 


NEW YORK—Borden awards for 
outstanding research achievements 
were presented to nine American sci- 
entists during 1952, according to an 
annual directory of award recip- 
ients just released by the Borden 
Company Foundation. 

The Borden award consists of a 
gold medal and $1,000. The awards 
were instituted in 1936, and since 
that time presentations have been 
made to 108 American and Canadian 
scientists. 

The awards are designed to recog- 
nize and encourage outstanding re- 
search achievements in the U.S. and 
Canada, according to the foundation. 
They are administered by profession- 
al and scientific associations, and are 
based upon research reported in pub- 
lic documents and scientific journals. 
Currently there are nine annual 
awards. 

The associations and the nine 1952 
award recipients include: The Ameri- 





ag of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











can Dairy Science Assn.—Emerson 
W. Bird, Iowa State College, for re- 
search in dairy manufacturing; the 
American Academy of Pediatrics— 
Julius H. Hess, University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, for contributions 
to care and management of the pre- 
maturely born infant; the American 
Dairy Science Assn.—John William 
Hibbs, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, for his researches in 
calf raising, rumen physiology, milk 
fever, and the vitamin A and carotene 
content of milk and roughages. 

The American Institute of Nutri- 
tion—Max Kleiber, University of Cali- 
fornia, recent research on factors in- 
volved in the formation and utiliza- 
tion of the constituents of cow’s milk; 
the American Veterinary Medical 
Assn.—Ralph B. Little ITI, associate, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, for researches in the etiology 
and control of dairy cattle diseases; 
the Poultry Science Assn.—E. L. 
Robert Stokstad, Lederle Laborator- 
ies Division, American Cyanamid Co., 
for his work in the isolation and 
chemistry of folic acid and the pro- 
duction of vitamin Bu. 

The American Home Economics 
Assn.—Clara A. Storvick, Oregon 
State College, for researches relating 
to ascorbic acid metabolism, nutri- 
tional status, and dental caries; the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges—William S. Tillett, New York 
University College of Medicine, for 
research in the mechanism of blood 
clot liquefaction; and the American 
Chemical Society—Carroll H. Whit- 
nah, Kansas State College, for contri- 
butions to knowledge of the physical 
chemistry of milk, its composition 
and nutritive quality and the struc- 
ture of milk sugars. 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y. 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 
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U.S. FATS, OILS EXPORT 
MARKET BEING STUDIED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has designated 
Paul E. Quintus, head of the fats and 
oils division of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, to conduct a 
firsthand study of the fats and oils 
market in Europe. He is now in Spain. 
The study, one of a number that the 
department has made since 1949 un- 
der the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1946, will cover Spain, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Austria, western Germany, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France 
and the U.K. 

Purpose of the examination of the 
European market is to obtain up-to- 
date information concerning trends 
in relation to probable U.S. exports 
of fats and oils, particularly lard, 
tallow, soybeans and fish oils. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WE’LL EAT MORE BEEF 

Average per capita consumption of 
beef is expected to total about 66 Ib. 
in 1953. This is about 5% lb. more 
a person than was consumed last 
year. 








PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


FOR 79 YEARS 
2 


The Northwestern Miller 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 



































SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS > H. W. JOHNSTON 
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“ : There is no secret to it... the extra- 
eee eee UR SINCE 1692 —_ i fine baking qualities of PAGE'S 
% z flours. It is simply the advantage of 
mill location at a terminal which 
has the widest selection of better 
wheats from four major hard win- 
ter wheat states. PAGE'S quality 
ne “fo Ga Ge” comes naturally. 


MAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


Complete Gacilities for Sewing the Milling Indy | 


















MEMBERS OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAW 2, 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. i Y 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. SCE S Flags Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


| 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE doo ao BUSHES CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


























Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 








a big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
| this huge flow is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


——— OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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One of a series... 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR TH 








E MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


eer 
outstanding 


service 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 








The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 
an annual statistical and reference work, 
is the only source book of its kind in 
existence. It has for years filled the 
industry’s urgent need for statistical 
information on the 
flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. 


Basically the Al- 
manack is concerned 
with statistics of price, 
supply, production, 
distribution and con- 
sumption of materials 
and commodities, but 
the factual background of trade custom, 
government regulation and industrial 
self-control has grown to large propor- 
tions and is given increasing attention 
in each annual revision. 


The information brought together in 
this indispensable volume is both cur- 


The Almanack 


rent and historical. It is designed to 
supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through 
government and private sources, includ- 
ing The Northwestern Miller’s own 
widespread facilities in this country and 
abroad. 


In no other publication is this infor- 
mation available in such readily accessi- 
ble and convenient form. In addition, 
this statistical service is maintained on 
a continuing basis and up-to-date data 
on many subjects is available between 
publication dates of the Almanack. 


The Almanack is a service publica- 
tion, a “reference library” all in itself. 
It is part of The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





the Related Fields of 


vm wasn remusune © | Ohe- Northwestern -Miller 





Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American Baker ¢ MILLING PropUCTION 











NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


Hiller KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacu,'’ London 
MARDORF. PEACH &co.Lu.| CONVENTION CALENDAR 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 





52, Mark Lane, ; Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
LONDON. E. C. 3 facturers Assn. annual agricultural anoke, Va, 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; May 25-28—American Association 











Importers of Flour and 























exec. vice —_ Jack _o~4 20 W. of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, Other Cereals 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. | ®t St Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. Buffalo, N.Y.; see. Frank R. Schwain. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS March 2-5— American Society of pe iin amble Co., Ivorydale, POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 
ce MARE LANE Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach hio. 
vo aan Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, Cable Reference: 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. , $ See., June 6-9 — New England Bakers Rane a eo a 
ainda 1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Assn. Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- fn costar ; 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, iL mouth, NEL; sec., Robert E. Sullivan Witburg Amsterdam 
U.S. Wholesale Grocers Assn., 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 
March 29-April 1, Shoreham Hotel, J . 7 sepihieeh Sank 
en ae Washington, D.C.; exec. vice pres., un 48 ie Seeman, Seuia Wesee ce ace ae 
nisinenninee “wen Harold ©. Smith, Jr. 1511 K St. jotel, Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise OTTO MADSEN 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- FLOUR IMPORTERS 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 . — 10-11—Association of a lotte, N.C. Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” Londo ve Millers, Ohio Valley District an . ae i i Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Sere Serene renee sere Wolverine District; Secor Hotel, To- June 14-16—Indiana Grain & Feed 























. : * ; ‘ Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ledo; O. V. sec., Robert Bartee, Gen ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 






































eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, and W. sec., " 
- : Fred K. Sale, 690 Board of Trade SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
r a B Decker, Knappen Milli Co., : 
ROBER Tr NEILL, L I DD. pany ie ppe ng ” Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. (Anton Sorensen) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS pig t 2 ." COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
— ae ‘ = , April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers "eo ee oma Sa MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Pe SSN. ; me Cavalier Hotel, Virginia IMPORTERS 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade Beach, Va.; sec, Emmet Gary, 16 | corie aadress: “Flourimport” 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 
April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
W. H. Rutherfurd ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert DONSZELMANN EN co. NV. 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ml. M. Green, 139 North Ashland Ave., importers Since 1889 
FLOUR IMPORTERS : Palestine, TL. Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
70 Robertson pots GLASGOW April 21—South Dakota Bakers Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- Cable Address: Semolina 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State ¢Frs Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec.. 








Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | ies Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash. *Y'vanla Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. | ETNFUHRHANDEL 


FLOUR IMPORTERS ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- wey sea eaten a 
; ’ A ' . '» Be by "ets asse 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- il fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Esplanade Buildings, I LE i y . _ ~ 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN ville 3, Tennessee. tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 


Pm - na hee aati April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., prong =a aoe Co. into Germany 
ist Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; © *9» *!@8+ ichmon » va. 


sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 







































Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- a mente 
: teal P vi emeene Handel-en 
Established 1899 April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- MAATSCHAPPL N.V. N. V. industrio Maatschappy 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM sored by the Allied Trades of the IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS Baking Industry of Southern Cali- ee See “MEELUNIE” 
OSLO, NORWAY fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Ungerplein 2 * Rotterdam, Holland , 
: Cal.: see. Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272 Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” : (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ , ° "9 Meat na F al 
Glendale, Cal. \ 
May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers Gy serrey Heerengracht 209 
. Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., GEBROEDERS VREESWYK aiola\\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, UTRECHT, HOLLAND iii ay 
Established 1883 Colorado 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 7 IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS Importers of 
AGENTS May 4-5—Associated Bakers of AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Skipperet. 7 OSLO, NORWAY Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- Cebis Matensns “Oeediane” FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 
Cable Address: “Johnny” olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th 














Ave, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
May 11-18—Iowa Bakers Assn., 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 








FLOUR AGENT 1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. aaa ~~ — s ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller May 11-13—Millers’ National Fed- GRAIN e OILCAKES bd OILSEEDS 
Cable Address. “Asbjornstad” eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 











cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


| FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S | May 18-15—American Feed Manu- GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 








Established 1913 facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
OSLO, NORWAY Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
a cago, Illinois. Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
yrway w e 
" ting te * Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Cable Address Fliormel,’’ Oslo May 17-18—The National Associa- 








tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
































Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
A. RUOFF & Co. N.V. western Miller, 114 E, 40th St., New BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
, York 16, N.Y. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
' Flour, Grain and Feed Affiliated with 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM May 18-20—Lake Michigan States COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
nels: adinese-: “Hence weltediens Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
\ 4 . . ' torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
i Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave.., 
‘ Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY May 18-21—Association of Opera- McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
Solicits Correspondenc i 3 ) , * = 
=" FL UR, cmneala, Yaa ” tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
SEEDS AND PULSE apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 15 Bothwell 8 GLASGOW 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas a ehwell Stsest, . 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. ae 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's City 6, Mo. Cable Address: ““GraIns,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) May 22-23 National Soft Wheat 
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The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100880, ( ear @ eR 


Diultith 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right. cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


Mise sot 








= 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISER 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The 


Quality Bakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO 


OKLAHOMA 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grewn 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kanaas 








Low Grades 
Millfeed 


and 


I. S. JOSEPH GO., Inc 


Minneapolis, Minn 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





Abilene Flour Mills Co................. 20 Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ............. 
pe es SPPPrevrr rT rrr ree rere 18 Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Acme Fiour Mille Co.................-. 30 Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... Greenbank, H. J., & Co......ceccecees 
Amber Milling Division ............... 24 GOGe De BETTIE CG. cccccnccvcessecicce 
SE ES. wacccosccccceccccce Grippeling & Verkley ..........e50005. 
American Flours, Inc. ..............55 24 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ...........+. 31 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Angell, AR SE i Hale, Jonathan, & Sons, Inc............ 
Be GE TO Sie ccececccvcesceces 7 Hammond Bag & Paper Co............ 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...............0: 24 oe Se ee ee 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
BietanG MSA viOns Ge. ..cccccescccses 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.............. 
Ber CORO DES GO. 6c che cece cvcece 2 po Rs “Nee eer 
OT TEND occ dcccccccccccesccce 30 Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp............ 
Meme Bre. BAS O0...0..ccccccccccees a SRUEROP DEE GR. ncn vcccrecccseseucs 
Be, MOOER FB. ccc cciccecseces 43 
cok bh one p08 de'p oe wnke oes 31 Imbs, J. F., Milling Co...........-.0-- 
Blake, J. BH. ... ce cccccscccccccevcccccs 40 Inter-Continental Grain Co. ........... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc..........+..++ 31 International Milling Co, ........ Cover 
TOTES GB HAD cc cece c cecccccccecs 43 Interstate Grain Corp. ................ 
SE ae ED  scwcncacipeencess cons 40 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........... 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co............. 38 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ......... eectece 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.............. 
I, on vc wcccdccacascece 41 =. -................... 
Ss te Bes GS Bee cescavesosccccses 
P SORGRGOM, ABU... B Gi. ccccccccecsssces 
Caheitian Dieter OG. ..ccccccccccccccces 31 ° 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Ltd.........- Johnson-Herbert & CO, sesccccsvescecs 
Cargill, Incorporated ................- 17 Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
er sicker erdpcpecede avis 40 Jordan, Omar .......sceseeeeseeereees 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. a I. Be, CO, ING... ee seeereeeees 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 31 ustesen, Brodr. .......+sssseeeeeeeees 
Commissiehandel Cereaies ............. 43 ‘Saneks Sionk ante O 
TO, i occcsceceecescese % Deon imine © oe nnrene «<'0'95/'e's:8\e 
eR ere az | ; ~ -sailligha ah hls bah a a 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ ette.teet seg ease hare teneee 
Chicago, So, Shore & So, Bend R. RK... 2 wo meeeeee UO, «sees pee 
SPIO hi bo odds cwdabies accesses 1g Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
A eee, DOUG, MAT Cb, TMS c6s6ccdccccs 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co........... 24 Ki 
a a ee! Serer eee 
Cohen, Felix, Firma ..........0+e++0++ King Midas Flour Mills 
Coleman, David, Inc. ...........6+-05+ 40 i iin os .................. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........ 24 Kipp-Kelly Meee Sen etter seaneneess 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 8 Knighton eccnucas i ai tam panna ey 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co........... 38 oie a a + ga scabies lata 
Continental Grain Co. ................ 38 . + ERE Sie sc Nl ad at 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.............. NE PS orks aiaeu tases Saxda< 
CE CE oo cede cc atcnccncvescee Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
REL, oko andge-e ded be eee bes eneea'e 31 IN I 
Creokstom Milling Co. <.....ccbc.cceeee 24 Luchsinger, Meurs & Co............... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............. 
Eee, 2. Gu. MIME Oe. oc cicccccccocs 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 44 
De Boer, W., & C0...... 16. seeeeeeeees McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ............... 
De Lisser, Andrew ........-+.+seeeees McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 
De Stefano, Ulysses ......... eoeerceres NE SE reer rer ere 
Deutsch & Sickert Co..........+.-000+: —<_  . ~ _ esa 
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...just this—they are both procedures calling for ex- 
perience, skill and practical tools. Here’s how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division meets the demand. 


Experience of over 25 years in the treatment of flour. 
Skill gained from research and daily handling of 
flour treatment problems by both laboratory and 
field staffs. 


Practical tools in the proven N-A products — Dyox 

for maturing, Novadelox for color improvement and 

N-Richment-A for enriching. 

Your nearby N-A Serviceman is always available to 
work with you and your consultants. Call today—there’s 
no obligation. 


*“Dyox"’, ‘“"Novadelox"’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A’"’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


for flour maturing \BA \ \ \ 
; \ \ ; Beers \ j wee \ 
NOVADELOX j \ i -. £ i i 
for a whiter brighter flour 4 ; ; \ 


N-Richment-A 
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It’s Easy to 


Protect Your Home From Fire 


Every year 11,000 Americans are burned to death in their 
homes. Three hundred and forty thousand homes are de- 
stroyed and property loss is in excess of $700,000,000. 


The ultimate tragedy of this is that 90% of all fires in the 
home are caused by carelessness! What do you have to do 
to protect your home? In most cases, you need only to follow 
these five simple rules: 


1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 
Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags and 
other inflammable debris. 
Repair defective electrical equipment; replace 
frayed or worn wiring. 
Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


See that your heating system is in good work- 
ing order. 


To protect yourself, your family, your home and your prop- 
erty, remember: Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are 
against you! 





